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A sentiriient that dogs not tend todecrease the melancholy. 


the air'from the dismant\ed apartments, and the summer’s 
dew, the winter’s show, the damp and the“dry, haye corh- 


- the ewil’ genitis of the place, among the iy, which hangs 


‘On a cold ahd cheerless evening’in autumn “of-2916, as 
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SELECTED POETRY. 











-.LIGH'S AND SHADES. 
* The gloomiest day hath gleams of light—- . 
The darkest wave fiath bright-foam’ near-it; 
And twinkles through, the darkest’ night, 
Some’solitaty'star.to-eheer it. ** *. 


The gloomiest ‘soul isjnot all gloom= . © 
The saddest Heart is not all sadness; 
, And ‘sweetly’ o’er the darkest doonr. .* ‘ 
. There shines some ling’ring béam of gladness. 
Despair is never quite despair; ‘ 
", + Nor life, nor death the future-closes; . F 
And round the shadowy brow of tate = « .° 
Will Hope and Fancy twine their rdsey—Hemans. 
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“THE DESERTED ‘CHATEAU. 





FROM THE FRENCH. 





There stands about-a hundred. yatds from, the’ small 
town of Vendome, on the banks of the. Loire, ‘an ‘old, 
lone, and weather-stained mansion, with tall gable-ends 
and elevated roof. What has once’ been a garden, ex- 
tending towards the rivers, lies in. melancholy neglect 
around it; and’ there*the yew and ,the. box-treé, which 
marked its winding alleys and formed terraces,onge elose- 
ly.anid neatly clipped,*now spread fortli in over;gtown 
luxuriance. Noxious weeds display theit rank but beau- 
tifal vegetation. along the sloping banks of the ,stream;, 
and the over-hanging fruit-ttees, having had the .pruning- 
knife with-héeld from them for the last ten long years, pro- 


duce but a seanty and fingathered crop, ‘The. espaliers || 


are growa itr labyrinths; the walks, once graveled, have 
become grassy, and theif traces are nearly lost. 


the old ‘chateau of the dukes of Veldome, the only height 
whence the’eye may penetrate into this enclosure, itus 
not difficult to recognise the pleasure-grounds and gar- 
dens’which; in times past, formed, perhaps the chief pride 
and recreation of some ancient .gontleman of the old 
regime, devoted to the culture "of' the roses and. dahlias; 
and there; may ‘be seen the remains of a rustic. sutpmer 
house; with its. mgss-grown seats and worm:eaten table. 
A stin-didl} whose pedestal is fast falling into decay; 
stands ned the entrance, wjth this. quaint inscription; 
Fugit‘hora.brevis. * = °* -"° 


agociations which thé sight ‘of so desolate ard’ rujned a 
icene must awaken. ‘Phe chateau itself:is, much out of 
repair; the wihdow shutters, always fast closed, exclude 


bined to blacken the timiber’,’ stain-the ceilifg, and discala 
or the paint. “The doors are never opened; tall weeds 
have sprung ‘ap amang the intetstices.‘of the ‘flight ‘of 
steps which Jeads to-the principal entrance: of ‘the build- 
ing, anid-the fastenings.areencgusted with rust. The si- 


lencevof ‘this ‘desolate abode remains usbroken, save yy , 
‘the twittering of the’ birds,-which have. built’.a hundrdd) 


nests in the balconies, or the voice of the-solitary vermin, 
now: its:sole inbabitants,that-come and go in uninterrupted 


security. ".On a summer’s evehing, the owl may be -heard | 


hooting from the broken casements, as if toassert’ her 
tight of possession, and the bat, flaps its dark wings; like 


its pendants'from the ruined, walls, ; ‘There’ js neither life 
nor brighithess about this, deserted: mansion; all is gloomy, 
and émpty, and silent. It seems as: if anvinvisible hand 
had every where traced the word ‘*Mystery!”* It is, how- 
ever, said to’have been a snfall fief, ‘ahd bears the‘namé 
of La Grande Bréteche: its history: being known but to 
tew—those few shrink from 4 furthér invéstigation~into 
itsdark secrets, -°" *.  - .* oe ain he 


“carrihge drove hastily np, to his door, and word’ was! 


‘|(cejyed-extreme urjction at the hands. of her confessor.— 


|{the notary was summoned’to attend the death-bed of thie 
’ || comtesse, the Comte’ de: Merset -had suddenly left. that 


.|| mittanee to all who either from’inferest or cUriosity call- 


i and’onéof thetichest beire8ses in Vendome, the Comte. 


| of proof, and the gentle and engaging manners of the love- 


Yet, |}. 
from-the top of.the mountdin, where hang the: ruins of|), 





the notary of Vendome, was preparing’ to retire to rekt, & 





-brought-him that the Comtesse de Merset desired bis im- 
mediate attendance at La*Grande Bréteche. . She’ was 
not ‘expected to live through the night, dnd pad just’ re- 


Rumor said the.comtesse apd’ het lord had. been living 
together in.the most singilar- manner quring the past six 
months. ‘Phey gave admittance: to none, and the ‘com- 
tesse resided enfirely in her own éuite of apartments at 
one end of thé mansion, while the. cemte confiied him} 
‘self.to the other. But.a short time before that, at which 


chateau; and gove to ‘Paris, where,, after leading a life 
it was asserted, of great excess, he had lately died. On’ 
thig dey of his-departura, thecomtesse had cadsed the cha- 
teau to be almost entirely: dismantled, most’of the furni- 
ture, pictures, and tapestey. burnt, or otherwise complete, 
ly destroyed; and from thit moment, had’ secluded her- 
self. within its’wails; never emerging from them but to. 
attend masé in the neighboring church. She'refused «ad- 


ed’ upgn her; her-dgors’ being, operied to’ her confessor 4- 
lone, whose visite: tyere said to be long and'frequent. It 
was whispered dmong the gossips, of the town, that. she, 
yas also mueh-changed: in. appearance; but.through the 
impenetrable black'veil she wore wlien’ attending mass, 
the ciirigus vainly sfrove to ascertain whether’ this ra; 
mor was well or ill founded. ©, eee I 

. While still im the’ prime 6f ‘her ‘youth and loveliness, 


dé ‘Merset had. béen fortunate enough to gain her hand. 
The world had constantly spoken of them-as of an -attach- 
ed and happy coupk, though it was inted the hushand’s 
affection was‘of" rather a jealous tendency; but this might 
or might not, be the fact, a8 it was mot easily susceptible 


ly comtesse.won althearts. .The sudden change.that had 
lately taken’ place iff her conduct, liad ‘not failed to raise 
many conjectyres 4s to'its cause; atid by some, madness 
had been’ assigned as a sufficient explanation. She was 
Fnot dyimg, and no-dne had even.heard ghe was ill; for sh 
had herself refitsed all,medicnl aid, feeling, perhaps her 
State too hopgléss,: to allow of human assistance ‘proving 
rof any avajl. °° . 


Grande Bréteche, and ascended its dark and lofty stairs 
case. Passing through the yarious large and. desolate 
-épartments,’ Wholly . eprived of: furniture, or+of the ‘ ap- 
pearance of being inhabited, cold, damp, and -cheerless, 
around which the light held by ‘the. attendant’ threw’ a 
deeper shade, he at length reached the state chamber, 
where. lay the dying comtesse, stretched on a bed whose 
rich satin -hangings and dark. waving. plames’ shed s¢ 
‘deep a gloom; it’was some time before the eye .rested up- 
on.its tefant. One'strong ray of light, however froma 
Jamp' placed on a-smalt. table nant fee! on whiak, -alsa; 
stood an ivory and.ebony ‘crucifix, fell ‘upon the white 
pillows that- supported her pale form: The rest of the] 
furniture.in the apartment consisted only of a couch for 
the -confidential attendant, and two darge’* fauteygls.— 
Though-the night was chill and tempestuous there: was no: 
fire 6n the wide hearth, and the. walls being hung mes 
datk arris, the gloom Was unbroken... «- *. ' 4: 

Qn approaching the bed, ‘the notary nearly started -.at 
the: sight of thé sptctral figure .withini. - The cotptesse 
‘was ‘sitting almogt upright, sapported..by piljows;. her 
large,, dark, and glazing eyes immovably fixed in. their 
sockets, seeming already those of the ‘dead;. her face was 
of ‘the: hue of a waxeh image; her fine black hair, parted 
‘across her pale damp brew, sas! in-parts intermingled 
with gray, though her eyes did not exceed thirty, and. her 


‘It was near midnight, whiti, ‘the ‘otary reachéd La|| 








which was beautifully formed, was marked’ ‘by that soft, 
dark shade, which isthe sign of a. naturally strong con- 
stitution, and forcible showed the intensity of the suffer- 
ings through which she must have passed, before arriv- 
ing at -that’ state of artificial existence, noty so near the 
\period of its terfnination. The ‘notary in the course of 
his profession, had seen many dying pefsons; but their 
expiring ‘agenies,- nay, -eveyi the tears and despair of 
whole sorrowing fantilies, had failed -of making thé im- 
pression upon hit, which the sight of* that Jady,-alone, 
rperishing in the silepce of her vast and ‘diserted’ chateau, 
had dose on this fearful night. The whole scene tay be- 
fore his eyes like a pietire of thé dead, for not» living 
sound interrupted the awful stillness of the place; even 


ithe respiration’ of :the expiring .conitesse was so low ‘as to 


.be inatdible, and stjrred not the sheet whith coveted: her’ 
scarce animated form.. At*length, her large -glassy eyes 
moved; she made an effort to raise: her rjght hand;, but it 
fell agaiti»powerless on..the coverlid; words like ‘faint 
breathings issued from her‘lips,*for her voice was sound- 
less and extinct. .-'' * * > : ; ‘ 
: “I have. waited Jong and : impatiently for. you,’”. she 
said, and & faint flush’ passéd over her ‘chegk’with the .ef- . 
fort to address him. . ..° Pile 2 eee 
‘Lady ,’* the notary began; but she made a sigh to him 
to bésilent; at the saime.moment, Jier attendant ‘hastily 
rose from, her ‘chaif, ‘and approaching him, wiispered 
‘Speak not.” th hab. eet ; 
The notary obeyed, and plaeed himself on the seat she | 
‘motioned him to1ake: A few moments’ after, Madamé 
de'Mersét, collecting all: her ‘powers for one last effort, 
succeeded in getting lier hand underneath . her. pillow.— 
For en instant, she paused -exhdusted, then, with:another 
violent exertion, withdrew from it a sealed packet: lange 
dfops stéod upon her brow, ae she feebly addressed her 
attentive listener. APE St pier - 
‘I’ dorifide to you,my Will,” she said,and a low cry;feeble 
as that’of a new-born infant’s, burst from her lips at these 
words. ‘Oh! my God! pardon!”’.she murmured, snatch- 
ing a.crucifix whtch lay on the bed beside her, and car- 


ry ing it rapidly to her lips, expired. ; 
Previously theré had been suffering and intense sorrow 
‘in,Hér eye,, but her. last Took: was one of joy; and the 
bright expression rémairied fixed on, ‘her countenace af- 
er death, 8 ge se aa ak 
When the will was-opened, it was found that the Com-. 
tesse'de Merset had nominated ‘the *notary of Vendome 


| her executor, leaving all hér'lgrge property, with the ex: 


ception of a few legacies, to the Hospital of Vendome.— 
Her dispositiops with regard to La Grande Bréteche 
were very particular ‘and exeited much sufprise. The . 
chateau. and all its appurtenances were to, be left, for the 
space of fitty years from the, day of her death,: exactly ih 
the same state jn which they “then were.’ * Ajl.the apart-" 
ghent .were to be strictly shut up, and*no person whatever 
allowed to enter them, ‘upon airy preteXt; no repairs to be 
permitted, either .about the chateau or gardens, but all 
‘was to be suffered to. fall into the natural state of decay, 
which sq long a period as that named. would .nat fail to 
bring upon them... If-at the end of the term the wishes. 
of the téstatrix should havg been strictly complied with’, 
‘La Grande’ Bréteche was to become the ‘property of the’ 
notary or ‘his. heirsfor ever; should, they, however, ‘hayé 
been neglected, it reverted to the ¢6mtesse’s next heirs. 
at-law; who, as well as the notary, were chargett with 
the fulfilment of certain dispositions aunexed in acodici!, 
the seal of which wa8 not to be broken’till the expiration 
of the aboye space of tiine, - * ’ hgh Pe tal 
' Many years passed away; and With them mach of the 
interest and .curiosity excited’ by ‘the description which 
the recon’ f fajied:not to give ‘of, the Comtesse de Merset’s 





hands werg painfully. shriveled; the ékin was stretched 
tightly over.the-bones; and the veins and miiscles,distinct-|} 
ly visible.’* Her whole form, thin to entaciatien, still, bore} 
|the traces-df past beauty, althoygtit was,almost impossi- 
ble. to imagine how any human creature’ could have, re- 
stained: life -in ‘so frail & tenement. She was. worn to a 
shadow by feverfever which. had*struck” directly at tho| 
root of ‘her existence, | Her lips.were of the ‘pale violet 
color, and, wiien’she spoke, they scarcely. moved- suffi- 








eath-bed, her stranye téstament, aud the subsequent de- 
cay and ruin of her once beautiful ¢hateau. -At, léngth an 
incidentwectrred, which; by throwing light’on her myster- 
ious history ,revived in some degree the curiosity of the pub- 
lio.. “A,priest belonging,to a neighboring monastery had 
been summoned tu shrive a- dying -woman of -the name of 
Rosalie Lebds, when 2 strange and fearfulsecret was re- 
vealed fo him; an account of which.was found‘among his 
papers at‘his death, a short time aftes, by tlte’superior of 
his convent. The following are the facty which were 





ciently to show that they had life; ‘anf the upper one, 


thus elicited, . ; 2 85 


. 


eC 








About six’ months’ pffor td her death, the Comtesse de 
Merset, having beén striously indispdsed, occupied a sep- 
arate suite of apartments from those of the comte, at La 
Grande Bréteche. --Hee, sleeping’ room looked upon the 
river, and had sash’ windows opening upon sthe. lawn, 
which sloped -pleasattly upon its banks. Within this 
apartment was a small récess with a glass door, which 
served ‘as an oratory; it was about. four feet square, and) 
constructed witliin the thicknéss-of the wall...On the 
night in, questien, by ,one of those strange facilities for 
which thére’is nq explanation, the-comte returned. home 
two honrs later than usual, froma club where he dsually 





spent his evenings’ in reading the papers or discussing ||’ 


politics. . The invasion.of France liad formed the leading 
topic of conversation; and the subject, for a long:and ani- 
Yaated discussion; after which, being-already excited by 
argument, tlie, comte hy lost a considerable: sum’at bil- 
liards. “ On returning heme; hé bad usually satisfied him- 
self for sone time past, by asking the comtesse’s attend- 
ant, Rosalie, if her lady were retired to rest, ere he pro- 
ceeded to his own. apartments} but, on this night, it oc- 
curred to him. he would visit hér himself that he might 
recount his ill luck. Accordingly, instead of summoning 
Rosalie,. he. proceedéed diréctly to the*.champber of. the 
comtesse. is: well-known. step resounded’ along’ the 
corridor, and at the jnstant ‘he turned the handle, of the 
door, he fancied he heard that of. the oratory.within,cles- 
d siddenly: but, when’ he entered the apartment, he saw’ 
adage de Merset standing before the’ hearth, on which} 
smouldpred the embers, of.a half-extinguished fire. It 
immediately oecurred to him.it must have been Rosalie 
who.went into, thé oratory, from which, however, there 
was no-egress but though the.comtesse’s apartments. 
Yet a suspicion of a darker nature, rievertheless crossed 
his imagination, like’ a sudden. flash of dazzling light, 
which cguid-not be extinguished. He looked. at itis wife; 
and there’seemed a trolled expression in her eye as she 
avoided his searching glances ; a. , 
’. “You are late to-night,” she said: and, there was a 
“slight tremor in hér voice, usually so clear and musi¢al. 
he comté did not.reply, for dt that instant, as if to 
strengtlien the horrid Yioughts which possessed his secret 
soul, Rosalie entered the room. Turning ‘abruptly from 
her, he folded. his‘arms moodily across his breast, and im-, 
petuously: but mechanically ‘paced the apartment. 
. “You are ill, my lord, I féarg-or bring you evil tid, 
ings?” gently enquired the comtesse, as Rosalie-proceed-} 
ed toundress her, Buthe still continued sileft. “You 
may retire#’.added Madame de Merset to her attendant, 
for she foresaw something more than-usual Was gathering 
om the disturbed brow. of her lord, and she wished to 
meet it alone, B ae 
As soon as Rosalie was gone, or supposed to'be so, for 
‘she tok care to remain within, héaring,.M. de Merset ap- 
proatbed ‘his lady,: and said; coldly, with an afteatpt at 
serenity, though his lips-trembled ang his whole face 
was pale with.emotion, “Some one is ‘concealed within 
that ordtory.” re Ae on 
The comtesse leoked ‘calmly, and, somewhat proudly, 
at her husband; and simply answered, ‘so! my lord.” 
That No smote like a. knife across ‘his hearf, for he 
dared’ not believe her: and yet, never. had.stie seenredf 
more'pure ‘tg hint,.than at that.moment. He was.ad- 
vancing-a step towafds the’door of the oratory, as if to] 
conyince himself, when the’ comtesse placing her hand 
upon his arm, arrested him;.and;lodking at him for a 
moinent, with an éxpression’of deep melancholy, said, . im 
a voice whieh trembled with emotion, Pie 
“Should you, find no one there, remember, ‘all, must be 
’ at an end between us for-ever!”’ a ee 
* And there was an ineffable dignity inher look and 
manner which awéd the comte’s ,saspicions, and made 
him pause in his purpose. pipet ‘ . 
‘No, Josephine!” hé-exclaimed, “I open not that door, 
.as guilty or imndcgnt, we them must-part. But Jisten: I 
know al) thy purity of heart, and the sanctity of the life 
thou leadest;—thou wouldst not, eotmmit a mortal sin at 
the expense of thy soul!”—she looked ‘at him. wildly. — 
“Here is thy crucifix—take it!—swear to me, before that} 
image, there is no one there, and I will hever seek to en- 
tér.” 
The comtesse “took the crucifix and murmured—“I 
swear.” “a - ely 
“Louder!” said her husband, and fepeat—*T’ swear be- 
fore the. virgin, there. is ‘no’ one concealed in that orato- 
» . " . * ‘ 


-And she repéated thé words of the oath withdut any 
visible emotion. . . 
‘.«'Tigs well: M; de. Merset toldly’ said; then added; 
after a moment’s silence—his eye resting tpon the cruti- 
fix she had jiist laid down, which ‘was ebony and silver, 


|| cabinet.which shattered oné of the panes of glass, This 


‘ 
ot 
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the lawn, abruptly,.and in ‘an under tone, said, “J undet-| 
stand that poverty alone prevents your union with Phil- 
ippe, and that you have declared your intention not to 
become. his wife until ho shal] have found ‘the means of 
‘establishing himself imhis business ds a master mason.| 
Now mark mé—go se¢k him!—bring him hither with 
his tools ‘Let him do'what J desire, and his fortune shall 
‘surpass your utmost ‘wishes, But take especial care to 
wake no one besides himself in the-house:—above all, let 
not a word escape your :lips—a whisper, and——”. His 


was abéut to I¢ave thé room*to “obey bis orders, when he 
added: ‘Hold! take my passe purtout,”,  He,ther-called 
“Louis!” in a voice of thunder, along the corridor.’ Lou- 
is, -hi8: confidential. servant, appeared at, the hasty 
summons of his master, who added, in the same tone of 
authority, “Get you, all to bed!” “Phen raking a” sigf 
for him .to approach, nearer,‘ and lowering his voice,” — 


“Wheh they shall be all asléep—agleep, mind, you come} 
and inform.m¢ of it.” ~ ae Pages. 1 
During none of these extraordinary arrangements had 
the comte- once “lost sight.of his lady; and when’ he had 
finished giving his orders, Ne retarned to where she twas. 
seated by the fireside. P 
When Rosglie re-entered the roonr, she found the com: 
te-and comtesse conversing tegether, to all dppearance 
mechanically. , ee ta a 
‘Philippe is heré,*monsieur,” said Rosalie. vo 
‘Tis. weil,” answered her master, “bid him enter.” 
* Fhe comtesse grew slightly pale on seeing the mason. 
**Philippe,” said the comte, “you will find materials 
in the court-yatd for.walling up the door of' yonder cabi- 
net.’”’ - ae ER Bis : 3 
_ And drawing Rosalie and Tier lover’ aside: ‘isten, 
Philippe,” he continued, ‘‘you, remain here to-night, but 
to-inorrow you will receive from me a*passport:whiich 
shall enable.you to leave this. place for some distant towh 
in @ foreigh land, whieh-I will indicaté.. I give «you the 
sum of. francs for your journey; arid you will reniain 
ten years either. in. the. towh to which } shail direct you 
orin ‘amy other, you may, ydurself select, provided you 
-coptimue ‘in the countty in which jt is situated.’ But you 
will first. proceed hence to Paris, where you will await 
ray arrival; then, I will insure you the pogsession of ano-| 
ther 6000 francs, te be paid youl, om your return from your 
expatriation, provided you havestrictly cemplied ‘with my, 
conditions. At this price undeystand, whatever yeu may 
be called upon todo this night, must remain forever. 
secrel. For you Rosalie,” he continued, turning towards 
her as he spoke, “I will settle 10,000 francs on-you, the 
day of Your marriage with Pfilippe: but, mark ‘me this 
promise is made the sole condition of you marrying him,” | 
. At this moment, the comtesse’s voice was heard calling 
to Rosalie; and the comte, turning away, proceeded 
quietly to pace. the, apartment, apparently watching the 
movements of his wife, Rosalie, and the nmason, but with- 
out alowing any indieationsof suspicion to be discernible. 
Philippe, meaawhile, in pursuance of the task imposed on 
whim, madé a considerable degree of noise; and, seizing 
this chance of ‘her voicé not reachifg the ears of. the com*: 
te, who had just attained the further end of ‘the-chamber,, 
the comtesse hurriedly addressed Rosalie, in d tone that 
was scarcely abovea whisper, “*A hundred. crowns year- 
ly, for'thy life, are thine,” she said, if thou canst only ob- 
tain one crevice there, pointing to the door of the oratory, 
which Phitippe had commenced building. up with brick 


calmness as her, husband approached she added,**Go, Ros- 
alie, to the assistance of Philippe.” ~ 

The husband.and wife, as by.a sort of tacit agreement, 
remained mutually silent during the time employed. in 
filling up the doorway. Thig silence.might perhaps’ have 
rheén assumed, on the part of the edmte,'to*prevent the 
comtes#e from having it in her power to convey any doub- 
le meaning in her words; while, on her side, it, migh 
have been pridey or prudence, perhaps,. which prevented 
her.ftom breaking it. By this tinte, the wall-being about 
half-way completed, the artful maspfi, seizing his oppor- 
tynity when the comte’s back wa’ turned towards the 
scene of his operdtinfis, strack a blow on the doar of the 


co 


action gave Madame qé Merset to understand thé success 
of the intelligence which subsisted between Rosalie and 
her lover; and ‘casting a glance of intense anxiety to- 
wards the now.darkened aperture, tlie mason, as well as|| 
herself, beheld. within it, the dark and handsome. counte- 
nance of a man, whose intrepid leok of caufage and de- 
votion fell upon her pile and guilty cquntenance. Ert 
het husband turned again inhis walk, she had made a 
hasty sign to the stranger, which seemed to say, There i¢ 
yet hope! .- ° eythe. 





and of * — workmanship—‘‘You have something 
there, which | never saw before,or knew that you possess- 
adh’ nT . . . 

_ AB!" said the comte, replacing the crfcifix ‘on its 
gilt nail over the Aineey piece: in “doing which, at the 
‘same moment, he ‘rang the bell. ' Rosalie came immedi-| 
ately. M.de Mersat advanced to meet her, and leading 





It wag netr,day-break, thatis tosay, about four o’clock, 
for it was the month of May, ere the construction was 
completed; andthe mason having been delivered to the 
care of Louis, the comte and comtesse retired to rest. - . . 

The next, morning, ‘on rising, the ‘comte seized his hat, 
and giakmg a step towards the door, said with the utmost 





her into the embrasure of the window which opened upon 
‘ ’ ‘ wee. oe : “ 


Pe eee 








brow darkened ashe looked menaeingly: upon her; shie 


is edited -by Sir Edward Brydges, bact.,-with im 


and plaster. Then, in a louder voice, and with a fearful||b 






chanced to rest upon the crucifix, hé took it from the 
chimney-piece,.and, as he did*so,.a thrill of Satisfaction 
passed through tlre bosom ofthe comtesse.  “* He : ig go- 
ingto Davivier’s,” she thought, ,“‘ahd will be the longer 
absent.” "..° * J at Fess? : 
Scarcely had he left the apartment, ‘when’she rang the 
bell violently, to summon Rosalie; and, in a voice that 
was rendered fearful by excess of agitation, cried, «to 
work! to work!,’ : Then frantically seizing an iron bar 
which Rosalie, by her direction brought for the' purpose 
commenced demolishing.the yet undried work of Philippe. 
-Desperate wére her efforts, in the hapes of ‘being able to 
tepair the ‘destruction of the walled-up doorway, before 
the dreaded return of the comte. Despair lent her ener. 
gy, and a voice within, which ‘penetrated toher-sharpen- 
ed and: hey nervous ear alone, edcouraged:her to proceed 
Already a part of the brickwork had yielded, and she wag 
in, the act of applying a yet more vigorous blow for the 
removal of the remaimpg impediments, when the comte 
pale and menecing,'stood before her.. She shrieked not 
‘spoke not—but, fell insensibly’on the floor. -. e 
. **Place your tady on her bed’. M: de Merset cold] 
said. The truth was, he had foréseen the probable resuit 
of his absence; and had aceotdingly slaid a snare, into 
‘which his wretched wife’ had but too surely fallen.: He 
had written.to the mayor, and ¢ént for Duvivier; who ar. 


|}rived just as the comtesse’s apartnient was again restored 
{| to qrder, and herself recovered from her’ swoon. 


‘« Duviviers,” said the comte addressing the unconscious 
jeweller, ** Did youl receive this crucifix from any of the 
Spanish ‘officers who passed thtougli this town as prisop- 
ers of war, on their way to the frontier, a short time 
since.” ee He 

“I did not, monsigur, nor have I ever seen it “before,” 
was thereply. pt? : : ‘ 

‘* Enoagh— thank you,’” rejoined the comte, calily re- 
storing the relic to its former place; then, as the jeweller 
left the room, he desired Lonis to see that his repasts 
were served regularly in the apartments of the comtésse, 


her'till her health isimsome degree re-established.’” 
And for fifieen*days, did the Comte de Merset’. continue 
to keep ‘watch‘over her. During the*first six; a noisé was 
from time to time lreard in that, closed-up’ cabinet, which 
struck terror to the soul of- the guilty woman, and horror 
and despair crept through her veins;* but, when she would 
have thrown herself at his feet to implore for mercy.on 
herself and ‘the stranger that was dying there, without 
allowing .her. to ‘give utterdnce ‘tp the agonised prayer 
which ,rose to her parched ‘lips, with a fierce. and cruel 
emphasis, he checked her, saying, “‘ You have ‘sworn on 
that crucifix, there is no one there.” —London. Keepiake. 





THE POETICAL WORKS OF JOHN MILTON. | 


. The first volume of .a new ecdition‘of the poeti¢al works 
of Milton appeared on the first of the. present month.. .It 
ina- 

‘tixe illustrations’by Turner. “A life of the immortal au- 
thor of ‘*Paradisé* Lost,’’ occupies the volume. “I am 
const:idus,” says sir Edward,.‘‘what talents far above mine 
it requires to treat adequately the’subjeet 1 have here un- 
‘dertaken:' but others‘as. weak as_I am, have already enter- 
ed on the task with less respectfalness-and less ‘love, and 
I am willing to attempt. to wipe ‘away some of thd stains 
they have left.’ For fifty -years I have had an woquencha- 
le ‘desire to refate Johnson’s perverse criticisms and ‘ma- 
lignant oblogiies. My spirits,” adds the editor, ‘during 
(the progress of this composition, have been subdued and 


and relentless.. In this state.of depression I have worked 
as I could—perthaps feebly and unsatisfactorily—but with 


a.sincere and conscientious desire of the trdth: From the 


olden sun had lifted itself clearly above the Alps, I laid. 
down my pen, and. prepared to enjoy in the open air the 
refreshing breezes of the lake. From that, time till mid- 
night.again closed: over me, all was idleness; but'not all’ 
repose: the hateful affairs ‘of*the world tofmented my 
heart and fevered my spirif. ‘The peace which my desti- 
ny woold take from me, I have endéavored 
jofty and inspiring literature.” . 

"We have read the narrative composed under these cit- 


self, sir Edward hastreated his subject with true poetical 
feeling. The result is,.a work which, whether-as a piece 
of. biography or ef criticism, must take a high place in the 
literature'of Bngland. As’a specimen of this new life of 
Milton, we subjoin sir Edward Brydges’ estimate of the 
poet: : , y ate 6] 

*« It.would be almost superfluotis to say more of Miltob’s 
merits as a poet, after all that E have said: recapitulation 
in-his case. would probably weaken its effect. He had-not 


only-évery requisite of the Muse, bat evéty one of the 
highest order, and in the highest degree. . His invention — 
of poetical fable, and poetical imagery, was exhaustless, 











appearance of indiffgrence, he.must go to the: mafo: 
for a passport, Then suddenly. turning Lachenkiy ont 


and always grand, and always consistent with the faith of, 
a cultivated'and sensitive mind. His characters were new, 








‘* who is too ill,”’ continued he, ‘‘for me.to think of leaving . 


despondent: my private calamities have been numerous ° 


dead of: the night, white al] was silent around me, I have, 
worked till dawn; and when the broad round beam of tlie 


to court by: 


cumistanees with, pleasure and insttuction. A poet him-— 
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surprising, igantic, or beautiful;-and full of insttuiction, 
‘ guch as.high wisdom sanctioned. His sentiments were 


* ton! ’ 
‘ te the same conclusion. 


. and the best. 


-timony ef his own repeated declaration in the face of ma- 


. jows. than men. Our minds are not, generally, naturally 
-analyticel—our “educations ‘tend to render them-sti)l less 


.srasms. I believe too,that women are moré religious than 


' There is nothing surely on earth that canssatisfy and ut- 
vas\ to call forth and.constantly keep ini exercise the best, 
. it is that -we turg, in thé plentitude of our affections, to 


* when spent updn creatures like’ ourselves, but become a 


springs «++ ., : 
‘.* Woman’s physical existence, compared. with, that. of 


' a necessity for patience, a'seeking after strength, a holding 


‘suffering. These wélls of feeling hidden in the soul, upon 


light, hut: whose very depths are stirred. by the breath of 





— _—- 
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lofty, comprehensive, eloquent -consistent, holy, driginal; 
and an amalgamation of spirit, religion, intellect, and 
marvellous Tearhing. His,language was‘his own: some- 
times a little rough-and unvernacular; but.as magnificent 
ag his. mind; of pregnant-thought; naked. in its strength; 
rich and picturesque, where jmagery: was required; often 
exquisitely harmonious, where. the occasion. permitted;— 
but sometimes strong, mighty, and speaking with the 
voice of thunder. | ..° *, .” . ° 
‘IT can scarcely go farther, td constitute the greatest |} 
poet of our nation, and, in my opinion, of the world: for 
surely taking dignity:of fable and other characters into the 
question, Homer and Virgit cannot be compared with Mil- 
And, to fortify me, Addison and Dryden have come: 

. - ® . : m 
**In moral character the poet stands among the noblest 
His spirit was as holy, and: his heart as 
sanctified, as his*writings: forthis we mist admit thetes- 





lighant enemies, and the foulest. passion of detraction:— } 
But, as humanjty ,cannot be perfect, he-was provoked by 
diabolical slander into recriminations, unbecoming: the 
dignity of his supreme genius, and deyout heert. . His pol- 
itics were severe, and, in my apprehehsion; wrong; but 
they-were conscientious, The prineiples which heenter- 
taingd, thé boldness of his mind pushed ‘to an unlimitéd 
and terrible extent; and-thus he was brought to justify the 
decapitation of CharlesI. I would forget this, if I could; 
beéause, remembering it, I cannot but egnfess that I feel 


it a eloud upon his dazzling glory: but as Horsley said on’ 
another occasion: ~~ - : 


One passing yapot shall disso}ve away, 
And Jeave thy glory’s unobstructed tay?” , 
A splendid portrait of Milton embellishes the.volume.— 


The vignette,the firstof Turner’s imaginative illustrations, 
is the **Muleterjng of the Warrior Angels.” | 





‘) 0+). RERIGION. — * 
. “Phere are many reasons. why women are more relig- 


sd: "tis seldom ina woméan’s desire, (because geldom in her 
eapacity). to jnvestigate the “abstraet bearings of any met- 
aphysical subject. Our imaginations gre exqeedingly sen- 
sitive, our subservience-to early impressions, and exterior 
forms,,proportionaté;. and our habits of thought, little -en- 
larged by experience, observation or proper culturé, ren- }} 
der us utterly incapable of.qlmost*any logigal train of 
teasonings, With ue I think therefore, faith is the only 
secure hgid; fordisbelief acting upon mental.construetions 
so’ faulty and weak, would probably engender insanity., or 
a thousand ‘species of ‘vague, wild, and mischievous enthp- 


men,*becausé they dave warmer and deeper dffections.— 


terly: fulfil the capacity for loving :which exists in every 
Woman’s nature. Even when hér situation in life. is such 


Affections of her heart, ag a wife, and a*mother; it still 
‘seems to me as if more would he wanting to fill the méa* 
sure of yearning tenderness, which, like an eternal foun- 
tain, gushes up, in every,woman’s heart; therefore I think 


that beliéf. which is a relfgion of love, and where the 
broadest channel is open to receive the devotedness, the 
clinging, the confiding trustfulness, which aré idolatory 


holy worship when offered: to Heayen. . Nor is: it only 
from the abundance-and overflowing of*our affectiens that 
weare detout; tis not only from our ‘eapacity of loving; 
but also from our capacity of suffering that our piety 


mnah,-is.one of incessantendurance. . This in itself begets 


forth of the hands for support; thas, the-fragile frame,the 
loving heart: and the ignorant mind, are invus sources of 
religious faith.- But it ‘often happens that those affeetions, 
so strong, so dtep, so making up the sum and substance of 
fentale existence, insteadlof being happily employed, as I 
haye. supposed above,-are convertéd into.springs of acute 


whose surface the slightest smile.of ¢ffection falls like sun+ 


unkindnegs, ate too often unvisited bythe kindly influeneé 
of kindréd: sympathies,*and go. wearing their channels 
deeper; in silence and sécresy, and in infinite bitterness, — 
vundermining-Iiealth, happiness, the joy .of life, and mak. 
ing existence ofie succession of burden-bearing days, and 
toilsome, aching, heavy hours,: It*is in this species of 
‘blight which falls upon many women, that‘any religious. 
faith beconies a refuge and a consolation, more especially 
that merciful ‘and compassioflate ‘faith whose words are, 
‘Come unto me all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and 





{with pits’ at Nov.45! they had pies yesterday!’ © Of this! 


| the delineation.—Podl’s ‘Sketches and Recollections. 


| more wisdom than Solomon. What.do they-care for the. 
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tied spirit, the wounded heart; and-it becomes a blessin 
beyond-all-other bles8ings;. a sourge of patience, of forti- 
tude, of hhope, of strength, endurance; a. shelter in the 
scorching land—a spring of water in the wilderness.”— 
Fanny Kemble’s Journal. ; 





‘ ° 's DESULTORY PARAGRAPHS. 
* Orictn ‘or Paut Pry.—The idea of thie character of 
Paul Pry was suggested by the following anecdote, resat- 
ed to me several, yéars ago, by a-beloyed friend. ** An} 
idlé old lady, living in a narrow'streét, bad.passed 80 thucht 


she’ at length acquired the power of distinguishing-the 
sound of ‘every knocker withip liearing..” It idppened that 


Usiableto observe, in person, what was’going on without,. 
as a substitute for the performance of that duty, she sta- 
tioned her maid at the window. . But Retty soon grew 
‘weary of the occupation; ‘she hécare careless in her re- 
ports—impatient and tetchy when reprimanded for her neg- 
ligenee, ‘Betty, what are you thinking about! dont you’ 
hear a double knock at No. 9! Who is‘it!?’ ‘Phe first 
floor lodger, ma’am.’ “Betty! Betty! I declare I must, 
give you warning. Why don’t you Yell me what that 
knock-is at No, 45!’ ‘Why, Lord! ma’am, it’s only the 
Waker, with pies.’ ‘Pies! Betty! what can they want/ 


véry point I have availed myself. Let-me’ add that Papl 
Pry was never intended as thé representative of any indi- 
vidual, but of. a class. Like'the melancholy of Jaques, he 
is ‘compounded of many simples;’ and I coild mention 
five or sx who were untonscious contributors to the char- 
acter. "Phat it should have been-do often, though erfone- 
ously, supposed td have been drawn after some particular 
person, is:perhaps, complimentary. to the general truth of 


. Tas Roruscuixps are the wonders.of modern banking. 
Sprung frem that poetic,.that ‘ancient, that mysterious 
race, from wham we derjve all-.our ‘religion, and -half of 
our civjlization, we see the descendants of Judah; after.a 
[persecution of two thousand years, ‘peering abeve kings, 
rising higher than emperors, and holding a whole conti- 
nent in the. hollow of their hands. T'he Rothschildsgov- 
erna christian world. Not.a cabinet motes without their 
advice. "They stretch their hand, with equal éase, from 
Petersburgh to. Vienna, from Vienna to Paris,;from Paris 
to London, from London. to Washington.  Barori Roths-, 
‘childy the head of the*house, is the true, King of Jpdah, 
the. Prince of the Captivity, the. Messiah so long looked for 
by this extraordinary people. He'holds the keys of, peace 
or war—blessing or cursing: To*what will all this lead! 
Is the hely city to be rebuilt!—the third temple'to rear its 
turrets to Heaven?. No. ‘The lion of the tribe of Judah, 
Baron Rothschild, possesses more real force than David;— 


barren.seacoast of Paléstine! They ate the brdkers and 
counsellors of the*kings of Europe, ang of the republican 
chiefs of America. What more can they desire? We 
understand that an: accomplished and “beautiful daughter of 
this house, is married to an American, and intends soon.to 
make New-York her permanent residence.. The beauty of 
Judah.is not departed, nor is the strength of the house of 
Israe] weakened.—JVew-York Herald, - © : 





F 


_ Vip0cq.—T ie Clermont. Eagle tells a good story ofa 
humorist, who detected a thief by putting a cockerell,un- 
der-a brass-kettle, and challenging. all present to touch it 


came in contact with the-bottom of the kettle, the cock 
would crow. -The thief, was discovered. by his clean fin- 
gers., This story, however, has the .misfortufe to be sb 
very like the schoolmaster’s trick, who made his scholars 
all walk.up.in the dark end touch the stove funnel, that it’ 
may be a new version.of. that. anecdote. 
either is told of Vidocq, the’ French rogue catcher; He. 
jndutced a gang of suspected*persons to draw dots from a 
handful of straws, telling them, half jn fun am half in ear- 
nest, that he should denounce as the thief, the. person who 
drew'the lengest one. The rogue took the precaution 
slyly tosbite off: his straw, thus betraying his guilt, as the 
others were_all of the same length. He wassearched,and 
the stalen property found upon’ him.—W, E. Galazy. 


AvurTHorenip.—A great'mistake is made hy feather-fin- 
| gered critics, and personal friends ‘of. young. authors ‘and 
actors, who imagine they are benefitting # debuildnt, by 
praising him tnqualifiedly; or noticing his merits’ alone; 
and, avoiding comments on his faults, - He is thas taught 
to consider every impartial critic an enemy, and, slighting 
ly onest censure, to-look at himself through a false medium. 
T here is no friendship in .flattery;-and if there were, we 
do ot know that an author or.an:actor’is more entitled to 
it than a bootmaket dr tailor. He who writes a book, to 
use the words of Talleyrand, ‘lets the world know all his 
brainy are ‘worth, for as miany francs ag tte book costs.”— 
He throws himself into the market, and ought in justice to 








will give you rest.’ To that rest betakes itself: the wea- 


expect. No more mercy than any other commodity receives. 
—N.E}Galazy. 9 “og. ag 


of her time in watehing the affairs‘of her neighbors, that || - 


im a darkened room, alleging that when the'thief’s fingers] 


A better than| 


——EE— 
» Curmpren—Bagres.—Of a truth; we are beginning to 
doubt whether there are any such things’ds babies, proper- 
ly: spéaking, upon the face of the earth.» Here *have we 
been watching alittle creature hardly twelve months old, 
for the last half hour.. After making mduths-at herself in 
the glass and trying to kiss herself—she has just examined 





.|| the.back side-—clearly in the hope of surprising somebody 
.||theré.~ Her very look .shows it—she js evidently much 


disappointed} but means to see threugh the trick before 
she gives it up.—There!—sho has turned the glass almost 
quick eneugh now. td catch'the little.baby that’s.playing 
bo-peep! with her.—John Neal. ~ : 


Wartrr.—-Much’as I’ detest. water im small quantities, 
}(to. drink,) I have-hydromania, in thé way.of lakes, rivers 


| and. waterfalls: It is, by much, the, belle in the family 
she fell ill, and ‘was for several days, confined to her beds} 


of the elements. Earth is never tolerable. unless disgui- 
sedin green. Air is so,thin’ as, only to-be visibl8 when 
she -borrows: drapery of water; and-fire is ‘su staringly 
bright as to be unpleasant to the eyesight; but water’ 
soft, pure, gracefut water! there is no-shape into which 
you can throw her that she does not seem lovelier. than. 


before. She can*borrow ‘nothing of her sisters. » Earth 


has no jewels in her lap so brilliant as her own spraypearls 
and émeralds.—Fire has no rubies like thoge she steals 
from the sunsét;—-Air has no ‘robes liké the grace of her 
fine-woven and: evér.changing drapery of silver. A 
health (in wine!) to water!—+Who is there,in whose vision 
of thé past does not sparkled up ftom évery picture of 
‘ehildhood,*a’spring or a rivulet: woven through the dar- 
kened and torn woof of first affections,.like a thread of 


Jounchanged gilver.. + : 


“How do you interpret fhe firistinctive yearning with 
whicli: you search for the river-sidé or the fi in in ev- 
ety scene of nature,—the clinging. unaware to the river’s 
|course when a truant inthe fi¢lds in June,—the dull void 
you find in every lafldscape of which it is not the orna- 
ment and the centre? For myself, I hold with the Greek, 
—‘ Water is the first’ principle of all things;.we were 
made from it and we shall resolve into it.” (The Tonic 
philosophy, supported by ‘Thalés.)--New Monthly Maga- 
zine. ° i. *.* . @ ". a! ite 

Errors.or Parnrer’.—The.frequent blunders that. oc- 
cur in'the works of the elder masters, are sometimes 
highly ridicdlous. Jn Raphiael’s.picture of ‘‘Heliodorus 
heaten' with rods by anges, and driven from . the, temple 
of Jerusalem,” (abbut, 166 years before Christ) Pope Ju- 
lius IJ. is*introduced borne in ‘state on men’s shoulders.. ; 
Tintoretto, in his representation.of “The gathering of 
manna in the wilderness,” discreetly provides the'Israel- 
ites -with muskets for their defence: The painting of 
«Judith,”*by an anonymous artist, répresents her an her 
knees before the ‘Virgin Mary-while.in another, St, 
Anne finds her sight greatly aided by a pair of spectacles; 
and the-same.saint is again shown in anbdther, picture, 
teaching the ‘ Virgin to read from a well-bound printed 
book, which she holds in herhand. | FEO 


Snaxspeart’s Toms.—The Shaksperean Club of Strat- 
ford-upomAvon have just published. a ciroular, soliciting 
subscriptions for the laudable: purpose of repafring the 
ancient Collegiate Church of Stratford, and restdring the 
bust. and monument of Shakgpedre; which, it appears, 
have been muclr injured by thé vanity or Vandalism of 
the crowds, who have visited the birth place of the mighty 
poet., It is propdsed to effect these objects by voluntary 
donations ' hot’ exceeding If each. A. portion of the 
i funds ‘so obtained will be vested’ in public securities, the 

yearly interest to be applied to fhe perpetual preservation 
of the chancel, and more espegially of Shakspeare’s tomb. 
English Paper. ee 


* [hope it will be written on the tablets of your heart, 
in characters not .ta be effaced by ambition, avarice or 
pleasure,-that the only*sure and certain happiness to be 
‘found on this side’ of the grave, is a consciousness of your 
own rectitude. All peadé and-home-felt joy are the re- 
ward of virtue. And there is no applause in this world 
worth having, unless. it is crowned with your own.—Sir 
J. E. Wilmot to his Son, 


_.'A parent may leave 'a patrimony to’ hfs son, but how 
soon it nay be-mortgaged! He may léave him money, 
but. how soon may :it’be squandered! _When he leaves 
him a sound constitution, an ‘unblemished reputation, a 
good education, and an inward abhortente of vice, in any 
'shape*or form, these cannot be wrested from him, and.are 
‘better,than thousands of gold and silver. 


. Userutness.—A: thousand little rills, springirig wp in 
the retired walks of life, go to swell the tide of national 
glory and prosperity, and whoever in.the solitude of his 
chamber, and’by even a single effort of his mind, hag ad- 
ded to the intellectual preeminence of his country, has 
not lived in vain, nor to himself-alone. ~ ‘ 


’_Eprripiss.—Pope- wished no stone to tell where he lay. 
Nelson’s epitaph contains eighty lines. Franklin’s tomb 
stone contains simply. his own and his wife’s name, and 








Soto 


the-year of their death: Washington’s is written in the 
heartef ‘his countrymen. 2 
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‘ THE MOUNTAIN PATHS. | 


Come tothe hills wihme! ; 
* Coie tread tht.cooland flow’r-gem,patlis, that wind 
Neath many a stately tree— ; -, 
Trees that for aye have lized * o 
Phe airy summits of opr Western Land: 
The stars are fading, and the.airis bland.” 


aa, 


‘* * Come to the hills with met - 


The fresh-lipp’d Morn is breathing glorious life: 
a Don thy ealash, ‘and flee ~~ 
*. ‘The city’s dust and strife;* ‘: 
Léave thy prunelle, and silken hase,—and take 
Cotton and calf-skin!—guick, thy toilet make} 


. 


Here—-take the garden’s ptide! rar 
Thy cheek, like it, will.soon be rosy-fair. - . 
Now fdr the green hill-side, . 
. ° And the pure upland air! , P 
Death floats in every breeze-that fans wé here—. * 
*Oh, for the cottage of the mountaineer! 
‘ ” 
' Sogewearewindingup; = , 
The fuit’starg have not all yet left the sky: 
. Therepluck that boney-cup! 
. Thy-siender hand will vie’ » 
With it in whiteness; and—but I forget— 4 
* Dark eyes compare not with the-violet: 


Still, pluck.it foo; I'll call 
Thine bright.#s any star, in any place. 
‘ Nay-let thy bonnet fall + 
, Back from thy radiant face! 
. Heart’s-ease, angmofie, shrub, rose-of-May; ° . 
——Whithérthine eyes now? Ab! the King of Day! 


Glotiouwsty comes he there! oe oa 
Morn on the hills! One hour of life like this, 

Pays for whole weeks of care; 

Earth scarce hath treater bliss: © * | ° a. . 
Yet ‘angel.visits’ are almost as matiy, : 
As visits,to the hills—T'hey turn no penny! 


"> “What life is this'T feel! “ g 
A new sensation thrills through every vein; 
And glowing fanciessteal 
Athwart my wndering brain: — 
Visions of Eld—hopes—aspirations—fears 
"Phat vanish soon—bright dreams of coming years! 


” ‘dNeath hese old odKs and elms, , 
'Phe-spirit hath’a fullness. of delight—-- - . «9 
«A depth of joy, that whelng, ' he ’ 

Like thé lone, starry night, 
Our inteHectual being, in,a maze, — . 
Where faney, pleas’d, bewilder’d, startled, plays— + 


__ * Now floundering in gloom, 
Now reveling in glory, as a ray 
The darkness doth illumé: 
- Then butsts.the perfectday, - .. 
And the clear’d vision wanders wide and free 
Thyough the starrid realms of vast Infinity. 


Morn oh the hill-tops!’ Hark! 
The low-of kine ¢wells up from yon green vale, ° 
With sbng of meadow-lafk, 
And merty note of quail; 
Atid the. ‘hip-halloo!? of the wild cow-boy, 
Comes, soft and musicol, and full of joys 


The breeze is rising iow : 
The purple clouds sail gracefully along, * 
- “The spiral saplings bow, oF sl 
And swell the choral song; 
And from each tree-top, by the free wind stirr’d, 
Floatg the rich miatin of some grateful bird. “« 


Man—man'alonet of all «| 
To.whom this visible glory’hath been given, 
". Depmeth the privilege small ° " 
Thus to commute with Heaven: b. fo 
There is no bank or railegad stock on high— ~—_, 


|\important distinctions which exist between. them: . But 


they may hate ‘alike, but they cannot act nor,think alike, 
»,|| ant are for all the purposes of society very different beings. 


|or- thrown aside, and the bustle of life goes on as‘ever it 


fjosity; in a Village, every singular octurrence is‘a sort of 


‘|pthe. yast majority 


‘|{dwell long on the memoty of ove. The attentionywe be- 


|| be forgotten in the revolutions of to-morrow. , But ‘pot so 


jjand anxiety. ‘He dies, and’a feeling. of gloom comes over 


|| all, for there is a web of-sympathy,. and iio'thrend cun be 


ssammammmemmnaes 





~ ORIGINAL, OUTLINE SKETCHES." 





PAPERS FROM MY ATTIC...NO. XIII, 

* CITY AND VILLAGE LIFE. . 

‘Men are alike thé: world over,’ is one of-those genera) 
truths which everfbody admits. But this, like other ge- 
neral truths, should anly be reteived with some exceptions. 
Meh come into the world alike gifted with moral'and men- 
tal faculties; but the circuypstances among whch they 
ow up, have. much’to do in fashioriiig their faculties. 
fe who would tell me that.a grovelling Chinese is like a 
high-spirited American, must necessarily overlook many 


Would believe him juSt ‘as goon as I would ‘another, who 
‘should tell .me, ‘that the mani who earns bis livelihood-by 
the sweat of his:brow, remote -from the ‘excitements af 
iife, is, in al! things, the counterpart.of his gay ‘and. giit- 
téring brother, ‘who, runsthe giddy round of fashion in the 
crowded streets and saloons of the city. I.do not. detér- 
mine which is the superior of those whose conditions I 
haye iptimated; I‘only mean tp say that; however alike 
their original organizations, the circumstances of their 
respective situatious, have produced very different résults, 
and that: there exist but little apparent resemblance be- 
tween them. ‘Phey may love with kindred sentiments, and 


I have lived in a villagé.and 4 city, and have jad am- 
ple opportunities’ of observing the inhabitants Of ‘both, 
aid know. that city life and village life are very different 
existences generally. In agity, if anything occnrs of. an 
important ‘nature out of our immediate ‘acquaintance, we 
give it @ passing remark, and forthwith forget-it.' Not so 
in a village. Everybody knows everything which cop- 
cerns everybody else, and every oceurrence involves per- 
sonal considerations. - In a city, we hoard our, sympathies 
for. ourselves ‘and friends; in ‘a village, sympathy is less 
exclusive, and whatever ¢oncerns one is soon made the bu- 
siness-of all. * A village isa circle within ‘itself; the area 
of a city is partitioned out ito angles, segthents ‘and 
sines-it is in fact a number of villages, each one differ- 
ing materially from an isolated village, - 

Did you ever witness the différent sensations produced 
upoti the residents of gities and villages by a rumor or aii 
unexpected: circumstance? . In the fotmer it is remarked, 


did; in: the.Jatter, men speak of it with solemn ‘counte- 
nanees, inquire narrowly ‘into its causes, and antitipate 
the consequences. In a city, there are so many things 
heandof every day, that we have not time to attend par* 
ticularly to any of thenr, and-no one monopolizes our ‘curi- 


epoch in. the annals df the people, ahd is talked pver until 
rconjecture is exhausted, and atferwards:is a subject of ro- 
ference.”.'To be sure, the memory and sympathy of the 
inhabitants of a city are not swallowed up in the: vortex 
of selfishness, bui they do nét ag frequently act for the pab- 
lrc as for intimates. In villages,#the people are all ac- 
quaintances; in ‘cities, although ‘you'know’more persdéns. 
yet you are not so intimately, acquainted with them, and 
are strangers, and do wot share your 
feelings. “9: ae 
‘ How different, he stance’, is-the feeling which villa- 
gers and citizens manifest, when death as visited some 
active member of ‘society. Inq city, wetalk of it alittle 
while,‘lanient it in a@ hurry, and proceed onward as if 
nothing had transpired: ‘there aré too many who die, 4o 


stow on the circumstance, is but the’ epjsode of a day ,’to 


‘is the effect produced’ on the inhabitants of a village. A 
prominent’ actor. in ‘society, is arrested in his career by 
disease, and the news is told from house to house. . It 
wears: a threatening aspect, and-the victim*s recovery is 
doubtful, and everybody’s cotmtenance indicates solemhity4 


the village. The hour‘of interment approaches, and the 
mecHanic throws aside the. implements of his art, the 
merchant’s:counter is deserted, and évery.one’s ocgupation 
is‘suspended; for the desiré to unité in*payjng the last 
trite to the+departed one,: is’ universal. Slowly the 
villagers, attired most becdmingly, gather to the house of 
bereavement, and a deep feeling of solemnity falls on eve- 
ry heart. He is borne to his long home,. and‘every eye 
is moist ‘with the mists-or the tears of feeling. ‘They re- 
tire to their respective dwellings and-discourse long on 
the merits and charatter of the ‘deceased—expatiate of 
‘the’ condition of his bereaved family—and anticipate the 
general ‘consequences of the chasm thus occasioned in sb- 
ciety. His grave is frequently visited ufterwards, and tae 
evepts of his life. arecalled up; and everything ihdici.tes 
the'truth, that the loss of one in’ a’ village is the Joss of 


which it is‘composed. * : ie 
. Ing village, not a birthhappens, but it ismade a; matter 


broken without’ affecting the condition of every one‘ of 








Stars are not gold—pence rain not from the sky! ° a 


} mind. 
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the-little stranger’s face, in order that they may determine 


|| for. themselves, the.degree of res¢mblance its featurs4 bear 


to those of its parents. | All have avkindly interest, too, in 
the name by which it shall be-distinguished aniong its fel- 
lows; and when it has been christened, remark upon its 
appropriateness. In acity,*this bisiness belongs solely 
to those who are ‘most nearly ‘interested’ in its welfare; 
and no one.out of the family cares whether the-scriptures 
are ransacked for the purpose of selecting the most inhar- 
morious nante they ‘centain or not. : . 
- A marriage in a village is a marked event: If a youth 
becbme enamored of ‘the cliarms of one of the belles, it 
is in’ vain that he eudeavors to conceal. it from the pene- 
tration of those who know'him. The progress of ‘his 
suit id anxiously Watched; afd many are the lignes and 
fears which it engenders. If he be so unfortunate ag to 
meet withean unsuccessful issue, all his aequaintances,~ 
that is,;*the whole yillage—show the féeling which his 
misfortune has awakened. If he is succéssful, every one 
is anxious to: know how long .a time is to elapse béfore 
they can comgratulate him. Inthe meantime, the affair 
ig talked over, and the fitness of the parties for each other 
is closely canvassed, If it’ is determined to be a 
match, the ‘whele community is rejoiced; but if it be 
thought unsuitable, .every ong.is kind enough to interfere 
and stop if possible the course.of those proceedings Which 
can only terminate ih*the measuréless misery, of ore, or 
both, of the parties.” ‘The ‘ceremony ‘is celebrated before 
the assembled villagers, and ‘the young folks congratulate, 
Hand the old ones lavish advice ‘upon them. -'Their arrival 
is impatiently asaited at the church door on the ensuing 
Sabbath, and everyone talks of theit appearance as they 
discuss their dinners. ‘ : . 

» An a city there is a thuch wider rarige of pursuit.than a 
village can ailords: There ‘is‘a constant conflict among 
men, and those who are observarit, can learn tp discrimi 
nate the micest shades of.human characters Ilha village, 
the society is, composed of heterogeneous materials; but 
in a city, circles are formed. from, among ‘those persons 
wire most nearly resemble each other. For instance, 
there is a.circle of thé ambitious aud‘ talented, before 
whose minds the world appeass like a field of strife on 
Whigli honors are to be won. They mingle together, and 


furtherance: of the prothinent object in each one’s regard, 
affords a spectator the opportunity of forming a more inti- 
mate acquaintance with the nature of ambition and the 
character of* its effécts, than he cquid possibly ad¢quire 
under any other cirgumstances. The village will, hot 
afford him the same insight into humin character. ‘The 
fashionable class in 4 city, affords the student of human 
nature with facilities for thd prosec pion of his studies, of 
which. he could not’ avail himself,. if he lived * within the 
precincts, ofa village. And thus of all the othér classes 
which go to make up the’great framework: of human so- 
ciety. . og hee . Ar 
In q city, an indivédualcan select those whom he likes 
for companions; ina village he cannot choose, but must ac- 
comodate himbelf to ‘such associates ds+ hé chn procure, 
In a eity, there*are many temptations to swerve from the 


village. ‘ But,if there are ‘more yices, which may taint the 
-heart’s purity, theré are more {ntellectual pleasures than 
the poverty ofa village can bestows, ‘There are more in- 
tellectual. excitements in the city; and ‘there are tore 


a Village is ‘the residence of art and nature, - but whiere 
both are stinted of their admirable proportiong. - In a 


a city is the plate, where he should resjde who is desirous 
of cultivating all that is great'and glorious inthe hujnan 
fre ' . ; 7 8. 


- . 
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R.—+ Hall--Dinner party.—-Hami!to’s “Men and Man! efs."-—Feelings 
* regarding America:—Bothwell.Caste and Kirk.+ Bothwell ‘Bridge— 
Hamilten Palace. 7 Meal , ’ 


and when ¥ descended. from thé ‘little apartment which 

now begin to regard almost my‘own, to the drawing-room, 
there was a Jatge party assembled. Itwas my fortune. to 
Jeaé in a very brilliant young ledy, the daughter of Lord 
C-—, one of the judges of the Court.of Session, and the 
proprietor ‘of a most extensive ‘and valuable-estate in the 
neighborhood. ‘She, could hardly tame her viyacity to the 
quiet-and subdued: character which ‘marks conversation 
among the higher classes here, and when a glass Of two 
of champaigne had circylatog; and talking grew more va- 
rious and animated than’ usua], my spirited neighbor, 








of general concern; Every. one is anxioug to look upon 


4 
. 


] 








among other thin -began to rally ‘me on some of the 
foibles: of the Yankees My -retorts being overheard 





the diversity of means, whjch they respectively use, forthe * 


path of moral reetitude, which are not. to be found in 2, 


calming influences in the village. .A city is the theater . 
of.art, and gives greater development t6 all our-faculties; ° 


village where theré are not many inducements_to step: 
aside, we may maintain greater iinocence-of ,heart; ‘but 


R—- Halt, 1834.01 an again you ‘see ‘beneath the 
hospitable roof of Gen. P——— D—. -After a delightful . 
| drive, I reached the Hall just jn time to dress for dinner, 
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.oné of the greatest charms of the drawing-room is that 


‘ upon us. Nothing that concerns us can.escape the notice 


‘yearsago! America is,now on every one’s'lips. Her po- 


greatly mistake the reflecting portion of the British peo- 


éayapnahs—our superbnatural lawns,—and wooded steeps 
‘—and awful ‘precipices—mountains, lakes and rivefs.\now hardly speak to eac}, other. I shallbe, however, off 


- Douglas is 4 plain building of. stone, with littl external 


‘ed by many a romantic and inviting walk. © 


__ CINCINNATI MIRROR, AND°CHRONICLE; DEVOTED, T0 
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made America :a topic with two, or three immediately 
around.us. Hamilton’s book wag mentioned: Miss-— | 
had‘recently met with the author himgelf., ‘The guili- 
bility of people is immense,” she remarked; ‘‘this Mr. 
Hamilton is exceedingly unpleasant in his manyers, and 
has evidently seen little good ‘society m his own country; 
and yet he, sets up to lecture the Ainericans!—and John 
Bull, as ysual, swallows it.all.” Such I have found to be 
the prevalent opinion in regard tothis arrogant in ividual 
wherever he was knawn. He is uniform] . spoken of ag’a 
conceited coxcomb; and even those who claim for him the 
merit of being a spirifed and accomplished writer, laugh 
at the idea of Tom Hamilton making a fuss about un- 
cleanliness and vulgarity. ‘Tom is rathér a clever dog 
certuinly: but his pretensions to breeding made him ab- 
soluitely ridioulous. MES ie 
British women, ere generally quite indifferent to poli-| 
tics—and, T+ confess, after the eteryal discussions into 
which 1 find myself gradual}y drawn, as soon as the ladies 
Jedve the tablé, in regard to American institutions, the 
working of our‘all-perfect form of government, &c. &c., 


among the fair being’s.who lrave retreated thither, there is 
some’.chance,of escape. from these qlestions..: ‘They are 
interesting no doubt, and at first were highly agreeable, 
but have now become somewhat tiresome’ by. repetition. 
L assure you, ‘I haverséldom dined out, particularly here 
in the ‘northern part of the island, but’ these “questions 
were debated more or less, and with much interest, and 
far greater intelligence than I looked for, considering the 
monstrous fables ,with ,.which’the majority of travellers 
have filled their pages. + And+this has been the case at 
the tables of people of all parties, tories, whigs and ra- 
dicals. “ How. diiferent from the state of things a few} 
litical and domestjc inétitutjons are becoming every day, 
more and more the objects of attention and study. You 


ple if youinfer their sentiments, from tho distorted, exag- 
gerated, and . malignant statements of Mall, Hamylton, 
and Trollope. It is true, thatTrom the love of caricature, 
which isa strong feature in the national.character, they 


do*laugh at Jonathan’s péculiaritiés, and enjoy the fictions f} 


which have been palmedapon, them ‘as sketches of Ameri- 
can manners and customs,—yet their serious opinions are 
altogether on our side. It is indeed impossible that the 
young, ardent, and*inquiriug minds of this’ gountry should 
not. regard’ America with interest, and respect. ‘They 
are’ in the greatest stir and commotion. about the future. 
They fancy, they,now ‘see ‘the giant shadow: of the com- 
ing republic!” With this belief, their eyes are ever fixed 


of the people, let the: supporters of kingship, and all their 
servile tools, ‘do what they may ‘to disguise and« pervert 
the truth, Long toay.America. continue thus'to animated 
the lovers of. livierty by her successful exainple! 

The interest thus excited towards our political condi- 
tion; extends to eur. youthful litepature, and. progress in 
arts, and above all to the mighty works of nature which 
are seattered,in such: profusion: over our “‘green forest 
land,”’—the groves that “tis a, luxury to roat”’—gréen 


These have been represented ‘with matchless power and 
fidelity by some receht writers, and particularly Hamil- 
ton, whose chapters on,the Falls*of Niagara, aud the voy- 
age down thé Mississippi, are not surpassed jn energy and 
trath to natuge by agything of q similar character from 
the ‘pens -pf our own best descriptive .writers, Cooper, 
Irving, or Bryant.* Ib. is,mourriful that a person-who can 


write. so beautifully, should manifest elsewhere so mucli 


presumption and ignorance, and what i¥ worse,:bed faith, } 


‘for lie has published many things. which he must have 
‘known, atte utter und flagrant contrariety to the'truth. 
ee, IS ee tS 

“Yesterday pnd to-day we, have been looking at many of 
the objects of.curigsity in this’ neighborhood.« There is 
no more classic partof ScotJand, than the country: between 
R-—— Hall and the Falls-of Clyde. -»A second look at 
Bothwell Castle served to confirm: the jmpressidns pro- 
duced by that superb‘ruin, during my former visit. ‘I en- 
vied the noble owner the ‘proprietorship of this more than | 
of all his: princely estate. The modern mansion of Lord 


decoration—bat the ifterior is beautifully fitted up. The 
view from the bow: window of ‘the drawing robin ig worth. 
crossing the,Atlantic ‘to see!—it tikes in that old legen- 
dary Castle, avith the priory of Blantyre, opposite, sur- 
rounded. by the richest woods—tlien the Clyde flowirig) 
with a gentle’ nturmut, and lingering in many a curve as if 


- 


reluctant to roll_on—und thé lawns, and groves intersect-||_ 


ae All things - hese ‘ 
ightful to the eye and’ear, *,, %° ., . 
; sd tagrence yiie.es light breathes all around! ‘ 


*. Nbout a thile from Lord Douglas’s gateway -stands| 


another of those memorials of aytiquity, to which the 


| Duke of Hamilton has erected atthe Séat of his ancestors. 


find means of introduction to the palace, 6¥ which I pro’ 
mise you-u full account in my.next. *. D. M’E.. 
’ e . : *' » 
* ORIGINAL, MISCELLANY. 
|} . mS = Septet aretaaalh 
‘FACTS AND FANCIES. 
be : i ; 


well... It is a curious withered’structure, covered in  sih- 
gular manner with Jarge polished stone over an arched 
roof,’ Over one.of the Windows I observed the quarferings' 
of.the Dunglag arms united with thé Royal, commemo- | 
rating the marriage of oné of the-Earls of. that noble house, 
with the niece of. Robert Brice. A large dnd handsome 
church has been. recently built’ on’ the same ‘spot which 
puts the ‘auld kirk,?? quite dn the shade. -It has a lofty 
tower, to the top af which, a8 a-feat; we all mounted, in 
search of the pictnresques The prospect is extensive, 
and embraces a country of the greatest fertility and varie-" 
ty of beauty, bounded’ on one side by thé “mountains of 
the western highlands, to which I cdst a longing eye as I 
thought of the liappy-hours had just-a few*months before 
spent among them. .This part of the vale of Chydé is re- 
markable for the abundance of excellent fruit it produces’. | 
In a musty old volutive, called “Tite Memorie of Somer-’ 
villes,” I find the following.descriptionof*it. «‘Qne:would 
thjnke the wholle fields were covered with linen dnd.car- 
pet; suth variéty- has, the undergrowth and leaves, with 
the flourishing of severall sorts of ttees that grow there; 
and as'there is much pleasure it this, ‘so there js ‘mich 
profitte acoregses to the owners from the ‘woods and orch-, 
yairde Wherein. you have.the choicest.of. fruits; their be- 
ing few years but the chessnuts and waljuts come al- 
most to jerfeetion; the apprecocks, peaches, and other 
outlandish fraits always; the wirie-berries'and  figgs to e4 
ago, and the-picture is not exaggerated. ‘ 

* A’short distance from the kitk, we crossed the famous 
bridge of Bothwell.. Who ‘has ‘not heard. of Balfour of 
Burley, and the: Covenanters,-and the battle which was 
fought here between then and the Duke of Monmouth’s 
troops in the: days of Charlés the second!’ The bridge 
now considerably widened and. otherwise imprdved; js tlie 
very one Which*was-so gallantly contested by the Cove- 
nanters. The powerful description: of this éncowmter by 
the Wizard of the North, will occurto you. I was struck, 
with the remarkable’ fidelity with which Scott has pour- 
trayed the principal features of* the sceng of puttle. We 
stopped for a few mjnutes on the bank and recalled many 
of the incidents. “his Was easy enough, for I-find e¥ery 
person whd makes. tour in Scotland” is fresh from the 
reading of Scott’s novels and foems, and has numerots 
associated sources of interest and of most delightful emo 
tions ih the passages of beautiful description and ennob- 
ling sentiment-which every’ celebrated spet ealis to anind. 
I have heard a great deal of the new palace which the 


Ht is said to-be one of the most magnificent private resi- 
dences, and without exception.the finest spécimen of clas* 
sic architecture in the kingdom, From the'glimpse I got 
of it to-day, during adriyve with Mrs. Douglas through 
the grounds, F felt-a strong. desire to examime it in detail— 
especially’ ag it contiins, a valuable: coldction of paintings 
by the first artists. Gen. P—— D——~ and the Duke are, 
hoWever, ‘opposed in politics, the: former being a staunch 
Conservative, and the latter an ultra:Whiy.. ‘The violent 
contest carried on in-regard to’ patliamentary reform, quite 
broke up thé social intercoursé of the great families of the 
country, who took, opposit® views of that question; and 
my’ Worthy host, and the Duke,: once intimate friends. 


to the toWn of Haniilion-in @ day dr two, and will there 








: ’ WORKS OF FICTION. - 
“There re quick-moving clouds in the moral atmosphere, 
and’ increasing specks an thediterdry horizon, "The hurt- 
fing heayeng bdde sonething—or goof or evil, May itbe 
made manifest soon! Almost dny change’ in the world of 
letters, pt this time, would be welcomed with joy by the 
lovers of a wholesome literature... The‘wellof English” 
is defileéd—the taste of tho day. vitiated—the aliment pré- 
paréd for it corrupt.—Notels are;the only food that cai be 
digested by the body of: readers;. they go everywhere, and 
may*be found in everyhody’s hands; they attempt every- 
thing—science,’ philosophy,’ wit, poetry, morals, history, 


syccessful in anything; they constitute a kind of omnium 


indiscriminately ds iff the witch’s cauldrom: 
'. “Bye of newt, amd toe of frog, 8 
.Woolof bat, and fohgne’of dog, : 
... ) Adder'e forksand blind worms étingy 
7 -* Lizard’slég, and 6wlet’s wing, * 
Scale of dragon, tooth of. wolt es 
Witch’s mummy, mawand gulf . 
Of the ravin’d salt-sea shark, . 
Root of hemlock, digg’d if the dark. . 
bo iad 








AATERATURE. AND SCIENCE. 


great Jength.” Such was Clydesdale two Mindred years} 


biography, religion,; and-so-forth—and, are not-eminently || 


gatherum, where things may, be found thrown together as|f 
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| Au are flung: together, helter-skelter: and.with ‘double, 


double toil and troyble,”’. the -fiction-mongers, succeed in 

snaking’ the. ‘fire burn, and the’ cauldron: bubble;” ‘and 

truly do they give ys a ‘gruel thick and slab.” 

. We abominate that utilitarian spirit, which is for clip- 

ping down the aspirations of the-Human soul, till it shall 

gragp only after dollars and cents, and circumscribing the 

vision of the haman intellect, till it can’ Péhold nothing 

but dusty ‘volumes of political ecdnoiny, afd ponderous 

worm-qaten. tomes.on moral philosophy. We would not 

banish frond the closet that which merely ampées; and that 
which. amusés and ‘instructs, we watld have cherished, 

and preserved with especial care. This life is. given-us 

for enjoyinent; and: whatéver will take thé smallest por- 

tion from its darker hours, is worthy of attention. That 

state of mind which ties the heels, clogs the spjrit, limits 

the jey{ul boundings of the heart, and prevents the, risible 

muscles from their health;giving exercise, is Mot to, be 

envied or encouraged,+ }or our part,, we can perceive a 

great dea) of exgellbnt philosopliy, in the old saw, “laugh 

and grow fat!” And though all. do not grow fat that 

ladgh, yet they grow cheerful; and it must be allowed, 

that they spend.merry lives.—But to. be amusing, it-is pot 

Necéssary that books be -eithgr trifling or corrupt. Yet 

this isthe character of most of, the .fittion of the day. 

And the rapid increase of works addressed almost exclu- 
sively to. the passions of certain classes of readers; would 

be matter‘of regtet, indeed of serious-alann, did it not in- 
spire one With the hope, that they will work oyt theirown 

destructién. ‘There certainly cannot.be readers’ for al! 

the’ 'tragh that ig written and’ published in the: ghape: of 
novels, romances, xnd memoirs} and surely the public wil 
Adt continue: to pyrchase that which'is atterly Worthless, 
not only in their libtaries, but for present perusal. 

The) following works were adyertised by one house at 
the East, (and it not the mostexténgive book establishment 
in the Union,) on the 30th of Jung.—“lhe Heir of Mor- 
.daunt, by the author. of ‘Adelaide;’ three volymes.,. ‘The 
Pilgrims pf Walsingham, an historical romance, by"Miss 
Strickland; three volumes, . Pierce Falcon, the Outeast; 
by Ehima Whitehead; three volumes. Selvyn in search 
of a Daughter, and other tales, .by the author of ‘Tales 
of the Moors;’ three volumés,. The Natural Son, a Ger- 
man-Tale, by Lord Albert Conyngham;’ three ‘volumes. 
The Heir Presumptive, by Lady Stepney; threé yolumes. 
The Picture and the Prospérous Man, by the author’of 
the ‘Exile of Tdria;’ three volumes.» Pho Manuscripts pf 
Erdley;.a Romance, by George Stephens; three volumes. 
Provincial Sketches, by the aaflior of the ‘Usurer’s Daugh- 
ter;’- one volume. ‘The English. in Yndia, and other 
Sketches, by a Traveler; ‘wo volumes. ‘Tales ofthe Wars ° 
of Montrose, by the Wttrick Shepherd; three volumes. 
Sketches of .a Seaport Town, by Henry’ I’. Chotley;: three 
volumes. _Petruddock, a Tale.” «.*°* : pat, 

That.is'a frightfub list, truly, fot one day-. Thirteen 
works of fiction, eleven of them: having three’ volumes 
each: in al, thirty-six .vélumes, by one house, offeted to 
the public in one day! When we look ag their titles, and 
consider that they are all emissions of the prolific Eng- 
lish press, we can give a pretty cogrect guess at the kind 
and quality of theircontents.. The.‘*Heir of Mordaunt,”’ 
the *Outcast,’? the. “‘ITeir Presumptive,” and the “Natu- 
bray Son.” The same things which we have had setved ap 
ina hundred differént ways, sincethe commencement of 
tite present century. They are no longér saleable at home; 
and are’shipped.out here, where they are bought up with 
avidity.. ‘They-spring from a ¢orrupt source, and many of 
them. carry a.démoralizing influenge with-titem; others, if 
in nothing else objectionable, are the merest trash that 
canbe offered to the expanding mind. ; ‘ 

Our hope is, that. writings, of this character will soom 
pall upon the public taste. We believe, that they are be- 


‘||ginning to do so already. We.think, that we can per- 


ceive manifestations of ‘disrelish; and earnestly hope, that 
they may soon strengthen into disgust. ‘The fashionable 
and the horriblé-in fiction, have almost had their day; 
and ‘we trust we shall soon see @ more natural spirit, and 
a more wholesdme taste, pervading the world of letters. 
Novels,are not to be objected to, metely because they are 
novels. Bad ficttons are injurios, in various ways; so 
are bad sermons. But'if there is anything in precursors, 
Miss. Edgworth’s “Ellen,” Mr. Kennedy’s “Swallow 
Barn,” and Mr. Simms’ “*Yermassee,” may-be hailed with 
. a ‘ . 
m4 STATE ECONOMY. , 


In Kentucky, under the original constitution: of that 
Commonwealth, the members of the General ‘Assembly 
received but one dollar’ per diem each, or twelve dollats 


.{j for the whole séssion.—T'wenty dollars was the compen- 


sation of the presfding officer of each house; ‘fifty that of 
‘the clerk, and twelve that of the sergeart-at-arms. The 
assemblymen had no perquisites. ‘he principal item of 
expense’ in the manufacture of the laws of those early 
times, geemsto have been for printing. The bill of the 























heart clings with so much fondness, the old Kirk ‘of Both- 


P ‘Liver of blaspheming Jew, . .- 
: a of goat, and slips of yew ”. * 





state printer, the first ay we amounted to something over 
three hundred ané thirty dollars. ; 
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‘EARLY REVENUE OF KENTUCKY. ,. a 

Every buridred acres of land were taxed ‘thirty-three’ 
and one-third cents; every slave not exempted from tax-} 

ation by agé ar bodily infirmity, the*same; a horse, eleven 

cents; # cow,. ox, or bull, four cents; coaches and ‘gigs,| 

one dollar for edeh wheel; other wheel-carriages, except 

those used for agricultural purposes, sixty-stx"and two- 

third centé for each wheel; ‘every billiard table, thirty- 

-three dollars and thirty-three cents; licenses of .retail 


stores, &c., ten dollars each. ¢ 
‘ 7.8 . Ki toe 
TOBACCO, 


‘As it had formerly been in’ Virginia,’ so im Keritucky } 
was tobacco early an article of considerable importance: 
consequently we find. that, under the first constitution of 
the latter ‘State, there were county ,courts, composed-of 
the justices of peace of thé several’ counties, which lad 
jurisdiction, of all cases of less valde than one thousqnd 
pounds of tobacco. : ied, ‘ 


MHI | ee, 
*: | AMINIDAB AND THE, ENGINEER- 


A member of the “U/, S. Engineer corps, No. 6,” whe 
was-superintending some works on theNational Road,’ 
near the: village of —, in Tydiana, complained to 
Aminidab of the pnsociable disposition pf the ‘villagers. 
“The truth is, friend, that'thie people gut here have got 
tired of steam doctors; and espedidlly, (looking at the 
badge ahd number om théengineer’s het,) have they be- 
come disgusted with Number Siz!” ° ' 





ee: \ ae i i 
‘, . -<, SIGNS, ‘AND WONDERS. 

1 was turning the northwest corner of Fourth and Vine: 
streéts, the other day: ‘‘There’s another good jéb waitmg 
for me!” said 4 wood sawyer Yochjs companion. “Why 
do you think.so!’? enquired*the Jatter. *‘‘Because,” re- 
phied the first, “I was going to put. a’stick on ‘the wok: 
when there was one already, there. . It’s a.sure sign; I 
never Kngwit fail.” He was gray-headed, and might 
have been 4 wood sawyer for thirty years! _ at. 

“We -shall ‘have @ heavy rain to-mdétrow,” says’ the 
farmer. ‘You. see that dark cloud which lines the wes- 
tern horizon; it is settling.down, and will come up again 
in the morning, cr hefore, well charged with waters A 
sure sign.” rg j 

“There will be sleighing soon,” says the aged grandam, 
looking into the fige; ‘I hear the trampling of feet in the 
snow.” ‘ ‘ "t'e ¢ 

“Halloo, stranger! you'd better ride fast.” ‘*Why, iny 
youg clod+hopper!’? ‘Case you’H get wet if you don ’t; 
wé’re going to have a shower.” “J can ’t see any clouds.” 
‘‘No—but. you cansee that blackram, how he cocks up his 
iqil! - 


*T will rain within an hour.” 
‘*‘Mo—ma-—we shall have visitors to-day.” “What 
makes you think s»,tbild?” “ The cat’s washing. her face! 
—And ‘they ’ll be Strangers, too.” ‘*Hoaw do ‘you Know, 
my deat?” »“*Why+the rooster crowed, on the door-step, 
three times this morning!” 6 ; 
‘“Somebddy’s, dead, Elsy.” * “What* makes you think 
so, Loist’”® “Don't you see the winding-sheet in the can- 
dle!” **Tiets go to bed.” ; "se Wet Ge 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 
_ MEDICAL COLLEGE OF onto. 
Report of a Committee of the.Board of Trustees of. the 
Medical College of Ohio, on the -state and character of 


the Fadulty, read May 20; 1835,.accepted and ordered to 
be placed on the minuteg. ' ad te, ee 








The committee, ‘to whom was referred the duty. of en- 
quirmg into the practicability of procuring-able proféssors 
“tg fill the.chairs of the Medical College of Ohio,” have 
_ obeyed the spirit of thé resolution, as they undeystand it. 

Viewing the institution as exclusively a state concern, 
and. beljeving tliat opinions ought to be consulted beyond 
the limits of Cincinnati. the committee’, addressed them: 
selves to the medical gentlemen: of the state generally, 
through the medium.of circular letters. They have-the 
the. gratifi¢atian of being able to repdrt that their comimu- 
nications wére received with*respect; and the-propipt re-| 
plies which were made to them, bear the strongest evi- 
dence: of the great interest which the whole profession 
take in the prosperity.of the college. - ‘ 

Your cémmittee submitted two questions for tlie con- 
sideration of those they addressed:—First, as to the pro- 
bable cause of the depressed state of the institution; second, 
as to the remedy. Various views of the . subjeet have 
deen given in the answers which have been transmitted, 
and which are herewith presented; but when scrutinized, 
the genera’ ‘conclugion seems to be unanimous, that the 


|\time recommending in his place, his associate, Dr. Shep- 





dissentions of the individuals composing the faculty at dif- 
ferent periods; and to.the want of scientific reputation in 
‘the teachers. Tlie hostile influence. imputed to the visita- 
tion of the cholera has only been intimated, in some of' the 
communications from the city. + — 

“~The remedy. suggested is: refdrm or revolution, more or 
Jess extensive, adcerding to the dividual views and feel- 
ings ‘of the writers. The complaints made against the 
aetual iricumbents are much diversified; in part they may 
be based upon personal ‘knowledge, byt principally seeni 
to be the result of impressions made. upon students during 
the session, which being widely reported by them on their 
return to their homes, are thus’made to pervade every part 
of the great Walley. ‘The objections, according to. the 
chair ‘against which they are made, may he comprised 
wndet the heads oft—defect: of elocution and eloquence; 
want of.system and nethod; too great reliance upon-com- 


courtesy and. accessibleness on the*part of some of the 
faeulty. The last complaint, however, the committee is 
gratified tastate, has been mostly confined to verbal com- 
munications to then, antl ‘is by no meas of -general appli- 
cation. It is but just to say, that in all the unfavorable 
opinions given, Drs. Eberle “and Cobb are never included. 
The ‘devotion of the’ former to the cause of medital sci-1 
ence, and his wide spread reputation through Europe, as 
well as at home, are,acknowledged, as making him as or- 
nameptal as:useful to, our infant institutions; the latter is 
considered as filling his chair-2dvantageously .and_plea-. 
santly. ; af = , et 
A school of mere science depends more for success upon 
the established reputation of the teachers than anything 
else. It is happy. for that senrinary, which receives stu- 
dents of strong preconceived’ opinions of the‘ powers of 
thase'they are to listen to. Young aspirgnts after profes- 
siona] education; aré not tosbe considered ‘as very able 
eritics;. when, placed.under the instruction of men, who 
by their writings, ‘eloquencé, or long ‘services ‘as lec- 
turers, are favorably known tothe world, they visit the 
school to,be intproved, and they listen to be satisfied. 
The case is'too dftem the reverse, whese the teachers are 
of wnestablished reputation, even with more than ordinary 


liable to. carry away erroneous ‘judgment and false con- 
clusions.. ‘ Yout committee is of epmion, that no college 
can. prosper, without being distinguished for scientific cha- 
racter; and the voluminous corgespondence:.with which 
they have been favored,’ together with many verbal com- 
munications, leaves the conviction, that according to im- 
pressions abroad, this character is not sufficiently perva-4 
sive as regards:the Medical College of Ohiv. It seems to 
be. considered, that the'philosophy of medicine is Hot suffi- 
oiently studjed: that there is a want of that enthusiasm, 
that esprit du corps, that ambjtion of. professional fame, 
without which no young jnstitution can struggle through 
the morning of existence into ultimate usefulness. . °* 
In conclusion; in fylfilling the main object-of their ap- 
pointment, viz: .‘‘ipquiring into the practicability of pro- 
curing’ able professors for the’college,” they state, that 
sufficient time has not been allowed to exténd their re- 
searches-very widely. The existing professors net having 
thought proper to resign, they, of ‘course, are to be con; 
sidered before the Board, for selection, Dr. Drake is on 
the spot, but has not signified tothe committee that he is 
la eandidate; individually, however, they,can say they 
haye no'doubt of his, aceeptance of a chair, under an or- 
ganization which, in his opinion, might promise to be suc- 
cessful..* An exertiof& las beén made to induce Dr. Silli- 
‘man to accept a situation; this distinguished gentleman, 
however, after some hesitation, has declimed, at the same 


pard,- advantageously known through New-England, ‘as 
aneminent teacher of chemistry... In addition to this last} 
gentleman, the ‘names of tite following physicians have 
been most.favorably reported to your committée, as ¢al- 
culated to give # happy impulse to the Medical £ollegt. 
Dr. Fearn, of Alabama; Dr-Cross,,of Kentueky, and Dr. 
McDowell, now of Cincinnati, Dr. Fearn possesses afi 
enviable repufation as 4 surgeon, and being a poplar man 
and sound scholar, is cousidered.as likely to use a bene- 
‘ficial influence thronghout the south-west. . Dr. Cross is 

escribed as original, impulsive, and energetic; and’is-a 
distinguished -contrihutoé to some of the medical journals 


prize, for essays-composed for the-putpose. He is now in 
France for imptovement in his profession, and wil} return 
by the autumn. Mr. McDowell made a favorable debut 
in, Philadelphia,# as-a l¢cturer,: and since in’ Lexington, 
and is viewed by his friends as highly gifted and of much 
promise. He is full of zeal and enthusiasm. . The atteri- 
tion, af.'the. committee has also been directed to the high 
claims of Dr. John Locke, of this city. This gentleman 
is well known, and same of yoar committee view. him as 
one of the most learned men in the Vahey. of the Missis- 
sippi. Drs. Slack ahd Whitman, have aiso been present-. 
ed. These gentlemen were formerly connected’ with the 
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Janguishing existence of the college is'attributable to the! 


abilitiés. The student becomes a critic, and if frequently } 


in the East. .He hasbeen more than once horiored by the |] 


piled leetures;. and last, though not least, a want of soeial4|" 
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college,.and are well known. Dr. Rives is also highly 


recommended by many most respectable signatures, 


- The organization of the chairs may be considered as 
properly coming within the duties ofthe confmittee; that 
is a subject, however, of soine difficulty and doubt. It 
ought to be fully discussed ‘before any .appointments are 
made, and if a change in name and number ig advisable 
the plap suggested by Dr. Drake in his communication, is 
respectfully submitted, as combining . probably the great- 
est amount of advantages. ‘The correspondence herewith 


ptesented is tendered as part.of the report. . 
artes -Morean Neviiig, 
J.C. Waienr, 
L. Riepvon. 








ORIGINAL LITERARY NOTICES. | 
COLERIDGE’S TABLE wtk..’ : 


Specimens or THE Taste TALK oF THE LATE Samoan TavLor Cou. 
- RIDGE.’ Edited by H, W. Coleridge. 1 vol. 12mo. 


—_ 





—==— 


The best talker’ may have bad reporters. But we are wil- 
ling to read even bad reports of good speeches.” The present 
book is valuable, because of many original: ideas’ and much 
remarkable language. Secondly—Because jit helps to shew us 
Coleridge in that department in which he is said most td have 
excelled—He was a “master of monologue,” but “did nof un- 
derstand dialogue.” He had not what might properly be call- 
ed, conversation. He would sitand harangue for twelve hours. 
His mind was always creating, when it was not receiving. His 
astonishing power of language, aud his social turn, made him 
a greattalker. Imperfect as amy report of his words must ne- 
cessarily be, there is not a page of the present yolume which 
does not,contain valuable thought, é oquently expressed. Of 
how few. books can this be said! Some ‘of-the flashes of Cole- 
ridge’s mind seem like inspiration. Tlie only selection we: 
eould make for a.friend, however, would be te give him the 
whole bogk. “But what sort.of. a man is the compiler of it® 
asks the purchaser, before he opens it. We can answer for 
Henry N. Coleridge, that he is aman of genius. 





HALLS MAGAZINE. 
«“ Western Montpby Madazines ” No. 32. August, 1935. 
Still in the gristle, though something harder than usual. The 


contents are—Orators; Lines in. imitation’of Bryant's ‘Water 
Fowl; Travels in hot weather, No. 1;.Mosclfitoes;’ Fill not 


the bowl; Infamy of character; Life of the Rev. Rowland ‘ 


Hill; Toa lightning rpd; Internal improvement in.the West; 
Intellectual philosophy compared with ‘the physical sciences: 
Letter from the editor de jure,to the editor de facto; Critical No- 


| tices; Meteorological observations. : 


Most of these asticles are Very good; but ome of them strike 
us as being rather Reawy for a magazine like the Westem 
Monthly, and somewhat out of place. “Adults,” however, 
thay think otherwise.: The- Magazine has sefzed ‘theferule- 
scepter, and proclaimed itself a judge of grammaticaf accutacy. 
We would respectfully direct’jts attention to.its own pages— 
Cliarity may not improperly. begin a\home. By the light of 
whose grammar did the editor de facto write, “one of the most 
admirable mind-and-heart-revealing engines that lies within the 
choice pf nan?” .p.69. And again, “Are the, former [the 
organs of delivery} educated and, progected with: that alnrost 


form, demands?” p.73, Perhaps, however, we ought not to 
hotice these things, as the Magazine is réad by “adults; who 
are ‘supposed tq,be ‘eppable of “making all necessary correc 


de Fure.. We have no doubt he chuckled heartily} ‘as self-eon- 
stituted supreme judge of grammatical accuracy for the queen 
city, when, alluding to Cincinnati in his “travels in hot weatb- 
er” in the present number, he wrote, “Her real capital, indus- 
try; enterprise and ingenuity, ave rapidly building up ah im- 
mense metropolis,” &c» &c.- p..85. But thislikewise, we pre- 
sume, was written for “adults.” The editor are certainly’ 
learned man; and as he aré now absént,’ spreading his fame 
among “adults,” we will let him immortatize himself in peace; 
and-hope he may be able, when he returhs, to énlighten8 


* The pages of the Western Monthly are frequgntly character- 
tized by much vivacity. There is a deficiencygin,this respect, 
in the present number. The poetry, we presume, comes up to 
the Magazine standard ; that, however, is not Very irigh.’ There 
are some pretty verses and good thoughts in the linés “To a 
Lightning Rod; there is, also, originality in the verse which 








Dr. Mep. delivered four courses in- Cincinnati, one in Lexington, and 
his lastin Philadelphia. «9 Ped 


! are well'filled. 


endows the rod with a {*btéw.” ° But we presume the autlior 


was indebted for this, to the hecessity of having a rhyme Jor’ 


the word “thou!* ‘Phe article on **Orators’”' is sensible and 
clever; ‘that-on ‘“Moschitoes,” lively. and in. season; and thé 
seven pages devoted to ghe “Life of the Rev. Rowland, Hill,” 

: “No. 1.” 





religious care, which thie high duties they are destined to per- | 


tions.” We therefote pass ovet others, like then, to the editor ° 


baek woodsmen with respect to the situation of. the “brow” of a. 
| lightriing-rod. p/122. of " 
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This Paneaoait Lessanien —About the inokt ¥ sical form’ 
in Which djterature is offered to the public now-a-days, is,that 
of the weekly aad seomi-monthily “Circulating Librariés.” 
The advantages of this manrier of diffusing. useful informa- 
' tion, dnd agreeable works of ‘fiction, are mfany ;, the disadvan- 

tages few. To many individuals, there is 4 charm in taking a 
handsorfe pihaioall peMlisintal, and filing thé numbers away 
carefully as they come to hand, for the purpose of having them 
bound at the qlose pf the volume.* Stich persons are induced 
weubseribe for the library periddicals, when they would per- 
haps never think of going to,a bookstoré and purchasing a 
new book:. Others subscribe for and read such publications,. 
who “but for thenr would seldonr read anything ther than 
newspapers, or at most the weekly literary papers that might 
happen to fall in their way. Others again, who have a great 
fondness for books of travel, interesting fictions, and such. mis- 
cellanies a& the “Essays of Elia,’ ¢an for five gr six dollars pro- 
eure in one year, by taking one of the periodical librarits, what |}, 
would otherwise cost them five or six times as much money.— 
The principal disadvarftages are, the smallness of the type, the, 
inconveniénge of the form ins which these periodicals are pub- 
lished, and ‘the.fact-that the subscriber cannot, ashe might at a 
bookstore, select such works for himself,and: family. as hé 
. thinks théy are most in want of, and “will be most benefitted by." 
This he must trust to thé agency of another; and take such 


|_* *_Howev er, we wont say that, 


that’ “they gaw not} but ‘s0 6verstrained his mental vision that 


phe saw, them all confused in their sublimit yi : ‘He: tried the 
n 


trackless eights wheré inspiration fails. >, as the mind. 
hath its‘own atmosphere, which grows. too thin. for’its sybsie 
tence when jt climbs *beyond its destiny, 
times been Insayity. His heart was, ag*hearts should be, but 


as few are foun —warm, genaronsy hati the Samatitan of 


other hearts; and only pained itself that it could do -s0 little.” 


Now, most of this is well enough, ‘but. it is. riot poetry" and 
what is more, it, not verse; and it may afford some of our 
teaders who are troubled with du abundance of leisure, a little 
ainusément to place the extract in ‘regular-ines, « as Mrz Driver 
has if. 
point; but have given the séntences @ prose instead af metrical 
arrangement, tht better to show what, undey certain, citcum- 
stances, may be puffed as egquisite poetry :.and we defy any’ 
person to ‘throw, them into the. form of blank-versey without 
counting the syllables on his fingers.—We" have triéd hard to 
convince ypung writers, that blank-vérsé is the most difficult 
species of composition‘for them to‘succeed ‘in; and dlso, that 
prose divided into lines of five feet, or ‘ten syllables, does not 
thence be¢ome poetry. But labers of this kind are quite use- 
less, while such papers as'the National Gazette ‘copy, as good 


H pony, passages ‘like that we hate quoted’ above. 





“ConRECTED Poors, »—With ’ this pingulesly affefted title 


do now. for. a name, when almost the whole world have turned 
their attention to the mamufacture of books? He 3 must try: ‘to 
muster up something out of the common way; and the proba- 
bility ig that he’ will be either flat, affected; or'tidicylous; but 


the end hath some~ 


We have not made the slightest’ alteration, i in word orf} - 


‘ Whatian an ordinary man 


ed alive by the sun, or made into a@ pot-pie without any notice 
aforehand..’ The beasts of the field have rejoiced, for they 
haye “lived | in clover”. @ foof-high. The farmer has rejoiced, 

‘for, his crops are gootl, and harvest+time was. pleasanter than 
any “within the tecoHlection of the-oldest inhabitants.” The 
‘dandy has rejoiced,” for hte has ‘been able to wear his corsets 
without interrupfien. ‘The belle has rejoiced, for parties have 
heen-plentiful, and the evenings very favorable for the making 


of conquests... Noyel-readors have rejoiced. Book-sellers have 
rejoiced. Editors have re+———-. No, we can’, make up our 
rhipd‘to tell a fib.”’.-. “se eS oe 





+ New Booxs Miss Mitford's “Belford Regis,” ‘Washington 
Irving's “Life of*Columbus,” and .““Colambus and his-Com- 
panions,”. Stone's: “Hisgory of Matthias and his Impostures,” 
and the specimeh sheet of “The Gift,” a splendid annual for 
1836, edited by, Miss Leslie, and being; got up hy Carey and 
Hart of Philadelphia, have arrtyed in the city, and may be 
found at Josiah Drake’s and Alexander Flash’s. he 





itleissiiaalin -Thé Report of William S.,Hatch, William 
Butk and William ‘Stephenson, -on the fiscal management of 
thie’ Ohio Medieal Callege, shall have“ place .in.our .next. 
Also, several othercommunications which have been on hand 
for tworor three weeks. . . 


4. 





“TraNsontrr’ or ‘News.—-Accotnts in the last New. Orleans 
tpapers mention that*a summary process, had been adopted by 
the people of ‘Natchez to rid thenrselves of the gamblers resid- 


new or old books as the editor of the work he subscribes for, 
chooses to furnish him. This is certainly not very agreéable, 
and detracts somewhat from’ the general, merit 6f the periodi+ 
cal libraries, But we think all the disadvantages dre more 
than counterbalanced, by: the facilaty and cheapness. with" 
which the various new works of. the day: ae be bleighd by’ 
means of ‘the publieations under view. 

‘In our last paper, we briefly alluded to the “Historical Family | 
Library,” which has been got up by Mr. D. Christy of Cadiz 
in this state, after the manner of the eastern circplating libra- 
ties; We have since examined the‘prospectus of Mr. C.’s per 
riodical; and, taking it in connection with the execution of the 
first number of the- work, ‘do not hesitate.to.recommend the 
“Historical Fantily Library” fo our readers, as a very valuable 
and cheap publication, deserving in evefy respect of the pat-| 
ronage of the public.+The volume,is commenced with the first | 
part ‘of Hallam’s “View of the ‘History arid Governments of 
Europe during the Middle Ages; and ‘is to contain‘in puctes| 
sion, Sismondi’s. “History of the Italian Republics,” Russell’s' 
“View of Ancient,and Modetm Egy pt,””, and Taylor’s “History | 
of the Civil Wars in Ireland””—The price of the “Historica 
Family Library” is two dollars and fifty cents per volume, 
payment to be made invariably th advance: The work will 
be delivered ‘in nay numbers, of. sixteen pages each, 
free of postage. 

On our advertising sheets inay be found the prospectus of the 
“Library ‘of Cltoice Literature,” This is to be published by 
Carey and Hart of Philadelphia, in supefior style. A “work | 
got up and conducted ‘in the manner laid down in their pros- 
pectus, in which “choice literature” only should find a: place, 
would deserve and receive a liberal patronage.  Byt.to publish 
a work of this kind, it would .be necessiry to make very few 
drafts indeed upon.thé cwrent importations from the English 


he will. be original—and that is the great cry of the day; and 
we fear it is “great ery and little-wool’’—The christening’ of 
books,’ we suspect, is.a *sad bote? with'authots; We ate in- 
formed that they generally leave. this for the last thing; arid} 
have. no deubt'that it cosfs.:many of them meré laborto get a 
good or‘an appropriate name for their book, than they expend- 
ed in its entire composition. «This, however, we apprehend 
was not the case with the author of “Corrected Proofs.” He; 
is a.real Yankee; and the ingenuity of this class of people, | 
in all such nietions, is proverbial. "Only*think of Preserved} 
Fish, Rememberme Long, Constance Evermore, Cured Hamm, 
Hasty-pudding ‘Weld, Prudence Mercy, Everin Hope, que a 
uting of others as fong as. “a mile-of, Lowell galls.” 
‘Corrected Proofs” then is the title (and it may be‘a very 
good one; at any rate “corrected probfs” will be something} new 
under the’ Sun B) of a volume’ of Tales, Sketches, Essays, &c. “9 
which Mr. Weld: of the Boston Galaxy proposes giving to ‘the 
publi¢.; The volume is to be published by subscription ; and ||, 
will be made up of “Selections’from the miscellaneous writ- 
ing. of the author; embracing such tales, essays and. sketches, 
‘as he deems most, worthy of collection, revision, and | republica- 
tion; confining the standard of comparison _ altogether to; his 
own writings. It will be haridsomély printed on, fine spaper, 
arid neatly bound in cambric, Terms, cash on delivery of ‘the 
book.’ Price,*to+persons ordering one copy, one dollar; sto} 
thase ordering more, and to the trade, the trade deduction. It 
‘will be put to préss, when orders are fecéived to ah extent to. 


ing in. thatplace. It appears that on a-certain day, notice was 
given té the owners of the gaming tables, “that twenty-four 
hotrs would be’ allowed them to-remove froni the place unmo- 
lested. This .warning being disregatded, the’ citizens com- 
Lmenced ‘on the following day the work. of destruction among 
‘the tables, qcattering in every direction ated occupants. No 
lives were lost.?” 


‘The last will ‘of John’ Randolph, that was ‘tiought to be set 
aside on account of insanjty, has been sustained bya majority 
of one, by the Judges who constituted the court: The exami- 
nation of Wwitnessés, to prové¢ him insane at.the time of making 
the instrument, is sajd.to be highly interesting. ‘ fr 


A woman lately: died in ‘New-Hampshiro of the dropsy. “tt 
is stated that she had- -been tapped, sihce November, 1805,‘more - 
than two hundred times, and more than ‘eight thousand nine 
hundred gallons of water, aqual’to eleven hogshasdes drawn 
from her. — ‘ . . 

-The Boston. Phrenological Sdeiety offer a premium of one 
hundred dollars for the best original essay, thé design of which 
shall’ be to disprove the scienc#of Phrenology.” All articles 
are.to - be forwarded to the Seerney by. the. first of* mney: 
1836—post paid. 


India rubber webbing for saddles? a recent begins is 
likely to supersede all others. 


The locomotives in use on the new rail road from’ Baltimore 
fo Washingfon,, are’ the only ones in the United States. which 
warrant the undertakiig, and determine she number of,the|f use anthracite. “They gio with’ great spéed; and aré construct- 
edition.’ Address, pastrpaidy H. Hastings Weld, Boston.” - * ed on an ‘ingenious principle by Mr. Davis, ot. Baltimore. 
“We recallect not the ovcupier of a tri od anywhere, ‘whose |} Tt ig sfated that the annual. wortlr of all the mechanical and - 
miscellaneous writing would ‘afford ‘finer, material then Mr. ‘manufacturing products of the United States, is about five 
Weld’s, for a vdlume of,the-kind that geritleman proposes to hundred miflions of dollars, or ten times gs much ‘as that of 


publish. His “Cedarville” sketches are delightfyk papers, = cotton. The’ foreign commeree of ‘the United States, aécotd- 
press,—Fjve ‘dollars per annum, payable in advance, is the show him to be a man of ‘genips kfhdred to Paulding’s. ing to Mr. Niles, is only about a twentieth part df the- vine of 


price of “Garay’ s Librarysof Choice Literature. ” _ || hope his | proofs may pay him tichly for the trouble ‘of See the erations of ptoperty: ‘axinually consuthed, 


° sie them. The first ‘slaves ever brought to this country, were landed 
-Buanx Verse. Mr. Walsh of thie National Gazette, updor iby the Dutch at Jamestown, eer the very year the Pilgrims 

his usual caption of “Extracts from;late. F oreign Journals’ re- landed at Plymouth. 

ceived at this Office,” publishes a very commendable. noticé, "The “Ohio Company for importing » Entglish Cattle” are do- 

with various extragts, of a new emission of the English ing great service tothe agricultural and stock grazing’ interests 


press, efititled “Harold De Buron.”* _ It professes to be a “Semi- of. theix State, by the efficient nianner in which they avy pros- 
Dramatic -yoem, in six scenes;” and is the production .of secuting the objects of the assoviation. 


' Hénry Austen Drivey, author of “The Arabs, ‘a Poem.” Mr. 
‘The.Pittsburgh Mamufactuter mentions a rumag that’ thi: t 
W nd: Itsy 
alsh is a discriminating and able critic; and: we suspect, - forty gambier8, ‘recently driven from’ Louisville’and Cincin- ’ 


forming our ‘opinion from the quality of the’ extracts given 
from “Herold De Burony’. that’ had this poem been. laid upon | aan Se ait: net Or Ee Se 


his'table ‘as a production of the A hy } 
merican’ muse}: he would 
after ten minutes examinatidn have laid it-aside as unwerthy It is stated that sone of the banks - Georgia have it in con 
templation fd issue- -bank notes of the denomination*of SiX, se~ 


of-a review, and probably without even ‘a reference to it. . It vehi, eight, and nine dollare. 
J > 


sone. of thémost milk-and-watér things that -hav m 

tut way;.éince we went to sleep whem “Preedonjed;” par * The extent and importance’ of the Whaling business of this’ 
isa fine specimen’ of that species of literary ware, which ish eesg ap! s aeetaoden neaae py ea “le hip 
Ye 1 


nariufactured in great abundance now-a-days, without any in- L 
tellectual process, by the mere careful counting of dne’s fingers. cary ov ¥ on te a ” a =e ™ coed 
arre an s. of bone. 


We should.be safe ina wafer that Mr. Driver is the driver af a : 
| King Otho of Greece, is becoming, it is said, more populgr 


jardstick and a pair of scissors, and measures off blank verse 

as he does tape.—We will copy one+of the extracts. . Lord’ athong his subjects—having abandoned the immpractible exper- 

Byrdmr i is the hero of Mr. Driver’s eee and he thus ainda iment of; introducing the Bavarian German policy into that. 

tohis friend ‘Shelley: voy be country, and accommodated himself mare to me feclirigh anal : 
wishes of his people. Oe wee #2. 


“We were pot of one mind; but oft have I admired vatid 
marvelled where I least approved. He had'a soul that grasped mee vane oa bio. at New Orleans dusing die week 
ending on the timo. . 


Boa the reach of common natures. He as afar; things 











Tun, Srason.—We have already-said once or.twice, that there 
never was a season which was not mere remarkable than any 
that had.ever preveded it.. But notwithstanding this, we can* 
not resist the temptation to say a ‘word ot two gbout the present 
month.. Why, here we are.in the middle of August, and the 
soles of ‘our shoes have not been burnt off, and our eyes have 
not been*put ‘out, ‘once during” the summer by: hurricanes.of 
dust, and our whiskers have not been scorclied foxy by the 
“sun’s APE height,” and the river is not ‘dried up,'and 
the pasttres contain good picking, sind we are very comfortable, 
while writing. this paragraph, ‘in a green baize-round-a-bout. 
The temperature is about.qhat of May, and we are.greeted by 
half.as many showers a8 usually visit us in April.—With the 
exgeption-of a ‘couple of weeks in July, we have had no hot 
weather ‘for élevén moriths, unless we make another exception, 
in favor of a little in Jannary last. Our summér has been the 

admiration of all foreigners who. have been tarrying among 
us. + The Creoles from the West Indies have. been in ecstacies, 
and Englishinen have enjoyed it almost as‘ much as they a 
a trip over the Big Water. 

Indeed, this summer isespecially remarkable above all ottnden 
There. has beert' rejoicing, more than was ever known before. 
The fowls vf the air have rejoiced, for they could chase insects 
and feed at ull hours of the day. The fowls of the yard have 
rejoiced for they have‘net been in Constant fear of. Beithy broil 
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Deatu or Mr. Cossirr.—This-powerful and original 
writer died on the 18th of June, at his farm, in‘Surrey, 
aged 73. ° He retained his facultigs until the yery’ last mo- 
ment, and died with perfect composure. oe & Ba 

Inan account of himself, to be found ih the collection of 
his works of Peter Porcupine, Cobbett-states that, hé was 
born in 1766. As, however, w® have derived, the above |} 
particulars from hig family, there can be nordoubt of their} 
accutacy; and it, would appear therefore, that he was in-’ 
accurately informred.-as to, the particulars of his early life, } 
oy his return to England from América in 180}: Cobbett |] 
‘was a self-taught man, in the ‘true sense of the word. 
His father possessed a small piece of ground at Farnham, 
in Surrey, and Cobbett, himself wa@brought-up as a com.’ 
mon agricultural laborer. Im 1783 he quitted his father’s 
roof, and repaired to ‘London, where he sticdeetied tn fiad- } 
ing employment in the aflicé of an attcruey. Having en- 
listed as a common soldier, he was sent:to Nova Scotia, 
and attained the rank of serjeant major. On. the, return 
of the regiment to England, he became involved as prose- 
cutor in a court martial, but did not awajt the.issué. --He’ 
left England for France, and, sailed from:a Fregch port to 
the United States, Where he maintained himself for-some 
time by teaching. English .to.Frenehmen, ‘At that time 
the French, or democratic party in America, were loud in 
their abuse of England, and Cobbett was induced to es- 
pouse thecause of his mother country.. He published a 
succession of pdmphiets, under the assumed -naime of Peter 


Porcupine, written.with great force and vivacity, some of |. 


which. were reprinted ut tive time in England. 

He was convicted of a libel againgt Dr. Rush, and sub- 
jected to heavy damages. In 1801 he returned,to Eng-' 
land,. and established a morning paper -under the title of 
The Porcupine, in which he warnily. supported ‘Mr. Pitt. 
That.paper, howeyer, soon failed, and he soom after set up} 
the Register; which has been continued to the .present 


time. Cobbett commenced his career as a public -writer |} 


in England under very favorable circumstahees. » He was 
powerfully patronized by the’ ministry. “Mr.* Wyndham 
weht even so far in the House of Commons as to declare, 
that a statue. of gold ofght to be erected to* him. His 
health was drunk at tory dinnets throughout fle Island. 
His letters on the subject of the treaty of Amiéps produc- 
ed*a great sensation both here and op the Continent. «Of 
this’ production it was seid by the celebrated Swiss histd- 
rian, Muller, that it was more: eloquent than any thing 
that had appeared since the days of Dethosthenes. It is 
generally -understood, that Mr.*Pitt gave offence’ in some 
way to @obbett; for on his return té power,.Cobbett lost 
no opportunity of attacking his thinistry with great bitter- 
ness. Of Mr, Wyndham he long continued to speak 
favorably, but to him he be¢ime hostile. Fram ‘a-Churck 
and a King man, Cobbett become, in 1805, a Radical.- In 
1810 he was sentenced to two. years imprisoument-in New- 
gate, and a fine of 51,000. From an ‘idea that.he would 
be deprived of his.liberty, undef an anticipated suspen- 
sion of. the habeas corpus act, he left England for America 
‘in 1817, whenee he returned ‘when -the suspension ‘termi- 
nated. It had long been’a great object’of his ambition to } 
sit in the House of Commons, and after the pagsing of the 
reform bijl, he was returned for Oldlidm, ‘through thé in- 
. fluence of Mr. Fuller, an.extensive mannfacturer at ‘Fod- 
murden. By his death a vacancy takes place, for Oldham. 
We have merely ‘noticed a few of the. incidents in Mr. 
Cobbett’s life.. Infact he has been so contimially before. 
thie public for the last forty years, and his Register is so 
complete a recard of all that he bas said’and doney felt 
and thought, that there is no man,-perhaps, 6f whom so 
little can be told-that would be new to any class of rea- 
ders,—LondonWMorning” Chronicle. . ..* * " 
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Tue Use or Frufr.—As‘various kinds of. fruit are bé- 
ginnihg to make their ‘appearance, and as no inconsidera- 
ble amount.of disease is ustally nnputed to their agency 
at this particular seagof, it-thay not be inapprdpriate for 
physiciatis to institute gome inquiries in relation to their 
supposed deleterious ‘effects on the health of people of 
different ages and conditiohs, : raat, hea 

-We are familiarly acquainted with the prejudices éx- 
isting, against the free use of ‘our domestic fruits, but very 
much question whether ‘they haye ever operated’ so unfa- 
vorably as is generally believed. It.would be quite gs 
‘philosophical to'discard breadstuffs, the various Jegumii: 
nous productions-of the gardeiff‘and the meats offered in 
the market, as to interdictsthe rich fruits which nature has 
scattered around as. If a careful register were made of, 
all the deaths arising from excess in eating these two-spe-| 











cies of. food, it is*quite probable as ‘inany would be’ found’ 
attributable to one cause astheother- Eating and drink-| 
ing haye: become altogether tdo artificial: people consult | 


their hook’ oftener to discover how, when, and what sort 


of'a;meal should be’taken, than to,asceftain the state of 
their finances. Life is thas reduced t an unratural scale, 
atid’ the capacity of the’stomach tmeasured, as a tide-waiter 
would gitage the’ dimensions of a hogshead, instead of fol- 


CINCINNATI MIRROR, AND CHRONICLE; DEVOTED’ 10 LITERATURE AND:SCIENCE. 


‘|| conquest of that territory—It-is a-beautiful, rich, fertile, 
} extensive country, a8-Jarge as any of the second rate] 


the United’States, ig much more.probable than 4 warwith’ 





Le 


dangerous mistakes under orditiiry citcumstances, in well 
régulated .sociéty. Thére is a vast difference between 
orging beyond the ability-of the stomach to relieve itself’, 
d satisfying the cravings of appetite. Werean jndividual 
never guilty of any excesseg, he would be exempt from the 
penalty invariably imposed op the breaeli of any law of the 
animal economy. : oy A ae Pe 
Instead, therefore, of standing in any fear of a generous 
consumption of. the ripe fruits, we regard them as positive- 
ly conducive to health. . The very maladiés commonly as- 
sumed to have: their origin in-a free ase of apples, peaches, 
cherriés, melons, and wild berries, have been quite as prev- 
‘alert, if not equally destructive, in seasons,of scarcity. — 
All naturalists will testify to the.importince ofthe fruit 
seasons to the lower animals, particularly tobirds. When 
‘there is a failure, or an insufficjent supply, the feathered, 
tribe? are less musical, less numerous,"and cOmmence 
their migration’-much earlier, thar when amply supplied 
with the .delicate ‘nutrition designed’ for them at certain 
periods of the revolving year. : 
‘ In the scheme of creative wisdom, the indications are 
clearly manifested that man is omnivorous; and it was not 
until muzzied by. the opinions of one, aad perplexed by the. 
ridiculous hypotheses’of another, touching the subject of 
his food, of which he’ is himself better qualified ta jadge! 
than the most learned physician in christendom, that: he 
telinquighed the faculty of discrimination implanted in his 
nature, to bevome, the football of those who raise thém-4 
selves into a short-lived notoriety by giving to unfounded 
theoriés the character only belonging to well-established 


facts. ae + 
There are so many erroneous notions entertained of the 
bad effects of frait, that itis quite time a cbunteracting 
impression should be promulgated, having its foundation 
in common Sensé, and’ based on the, common observation of 
‘the intelligent. We have no patience in reading the end- 
less rules to be observed in this particular départment of: 
physical comfort.. No one,.we imagine, ever lived longer, 
or freer from the .paroxysme of disedse, by discarding the 
delicious fruits of the lands in which he finds a home. On 
fhe contrary, they are ‘necessary to the preservation of 
alth, and are therefore caused to make theirappearancé 
at.the very time when the condition of the bedy, operated 
upon by, the deteriorating causes not always understood, 


ical and Surgical Journal,» 





War with Mgxico.—We should not at all’be surpri-, 
sed ‘to see, ont of these days, a war between: Mexico and 
the United States, -growing out of the present moyements 
and demonstrations in the Teritory of Texas. y 
It is evident that Mexice cannot succeed in éstablishing 
arepublican form gf government. During ten or fifteen 
years ‘all sorts of attempts, have been made to organize 
that.country:om republican’ principles, but the state of 
sdciety, the ambition of the military, the pride’ of the 
grandees, and thé superstition of the priesthood, have 
hitherto presented « insupefable obstacles.—Independent 
countries bordering on-each other; havjng different forms 
of government, naturally fall isto irrecéncilable antip- 
atbies. ‘I'he fuedg between Sparta ahd Athens priginated, 
in the opposite tendencies of their several forms of govern- 
ment:- ‘he perpetual .war of the.-miniature republics ef} 
modern Italy sprung*from like causes. E 
Of. jate years the Mexican authorities «and Mexican 
people have exhibited a particular ‘Hatred to the character 
and institutions’ of the United States. . On, the . borders 
between the two countries, a’ movenient has begun, which 
may soon lead to mere open deinonstrations. We.-allude 
to ‘Fexas. It is well known here that the once great and 
celebrated expedition of Col. Burr’ had for jts- object the 


States of the Unfon, and- would be quite a prize for milita- 
ry. adventure. Of late years emigration from:the United 
States has poured ito its fertile fields.im fladds. A large} 
majotity of its inhabitants. are:Ameticaris. “They havet} 
foh several occasions rajsed the standard of independence, 
dnd their physical strength is increasing daily—If in the 
event of a contést between the: despotic government df 
‘Mexico, and the free citizéns of @exas, the UnitedsStdtes|| 
Should aid,-directly or indirectly, the latter; it might lead 
to arupture between’ thetwocouhtries. The resuk.would 
probably-be the entire independence: of Texas, and its 
separation from Mexico. ‘Thousandsof adventurers would 
‘croud'into Texas from the United States, to aid. their 
brethren there.against the rapacious and bloody Spaniard. 

‘On these grbunds thereforea war between Mexico. and 


Franee or any, European state—N. ¥. Her, > * - 





Heat Liguryinc.—A -writer ig the: Boston Centinel 
thus speaks of the yulgar notions-of Heat Lightning. 

+. From my_-earliest: recollectiofis, I Itave oceasjbnally 
heard heat lightning spoken of. - Often, at .the close of, a. 


hot day: in.suimmer, on'resorting to the Mall for fresh ar, 





-lowing the simple indications: of hunger, which makes no 


requires their grateful, renovating influence.— Boston Med- |} 








ilinminated with lightning,’ net the fierce blue’ forked 
streams, bit mild pale‘flashes, while no clouds or perhaps: 
very’small opes only were visible in any direction. On 
meeting a friend, if our conversation .was turned on. the 
subject, I was informéd it was heat lightning. 
Having always resided in the vicinity of the common, 
where this appearance is so frequently .seen in the gouth 
wegt and wwest horizon on the evenings of our hot day's in 
summer, and having consequently heard it so repeatedly 
spokenof as heat lightning, I had for many years, indeed 
alj the early part-of my. life, as firm a faith in the doctrine 
of the existence of heat: lightnifg as “distinct from the 
lightning attending ‘ thunder. storms, as 1 had insthe ex- 
istence of the latter. How’. many hundred times have I 
heard it said, ‘‘O thd€ is \heat lightning, that never does 
any harm.” ° : + ae 
As soon ds I came to reason or the *subject, I doubted 
the correctness of the opinion tespecting the existence of 
any such lightning ag is here spoken of,. Reflection anda 
natural or‘acquited proneriess to scrutinize opinions gen- 
erally, induced me to give this. subject alittle attention, 
and the result was that thére was no buch thing as ‘heat 
lightning if the circumstances alluded to. I am convin- 


ced the appearance is caused by lightning proceeding from 


clouds below the -horizon, in places where, at the time, a 
thunder storm is experienced. In this.way, the appéar- 
ance itself, together with its attending .and succeeding 
rphenomeha, are naturally aud.very simply acgounted for, 
|The heat of the .preceding day causes thunder clouds as 
usual; those clouds sometimes pass around just below.our 
horizon, carrying to thé places over which they passa 
storm or thunder gust; “during the. continuance of. which, 
twe see the reflection of the lightning although we.see no 
cloud, or the skirts of ond merely, and wé hear no thunder; 
the clouds give rain on the tracts over which they pass, 
and consequeritly the next day, if the wind come from 
that quarter; ‘we very ‘frequently. have a fine coo} mor- 
ning,’as for instance, wes the case yesterday morning. 





An inteljigent writer in the Natidngl Intelligencer, un- 
der the signature of ‘Tacitus, gives some interesting sta- 
tistics of the religions of the. world. His statement, 
however, .of the sum total of the earth is below the esti- 
mate usually given. . He puts down the whole popilatiqn 
at seven hundred ana seventy four milion: most statisti- 


cal writers make it between eight hundred and a thodsand 


million.. He gives the following table of the religious sub- 
divisions of the whole: 17% ‘ 


Christians, . 260,000,000 
Bouddhism,  * 200,000,000 
Mahometans, 100,000,000 
' Brahmanism, Rc 70,000,000 
* Judaishh, : °F ees 4,000,000 
* All other religious Tetichism, 140,000,000 


The Christians are divided as follows: 


~ Catholicism, “ - e 139,000 000 
+ Greek Church,’ °°. . 62,000,000 
* Protestants,” . \" 59,000,000 


.. The Mahometans are divided into two sects, those ‘of 
Omar und Ali, répresénted respectively by the Turks and 


vast number unter the head Bouddhism are divided be- 
tween China and Japan. It is-here that there is a nume- 
rical deficiency in the statement of the writer, the united 
populdtion of these countries being generally supposed to 
be not Jess.than four‘hundred milliohs.— Balt. American. 





Exrraorpinary ‘imedsition.—The. late Sir Wverard 
Home has been’ long known throughott the world for his 
physiological .acquirements, and‘for his-numerous essdys 
on various medical.subjects, evincing ninch research and 
disctimination, with deep stydy.’and reflection. Tt, was 
thought that the cause of Physiology, with whick the wel- 

‘axe of. mankind -is intimately “connected,” owed much’to 
the writings of this eminent man. ‘ But from an article in 
the hast number of the Boston Medical and Surgical Jour- 
nal, we learn with surprise that a great proportion, if not 
ail the ingenious ‘and highly curtoys papers which were 
given ffom time to timein his name,during a series ofyears, 
to the Royal Society, and. published at great expense in 
their trahsactions, were actually stolen from the Jate Mr. 
Huuter’s manuscripts, the property of the nation, kept in 
the Huntrian Museum... After -being used, to. prevent the 
discovery of his méanness, the originals were destroyed— 
tothé amount of ten: large folio volumes. Bing one © 
the cutators, he had complete control of the papets, and 
‘was thus enabled to carry on the disgraceful .system of 
jinposition through Jife. These circumstances were elicit- 
ed in the course of: an examination of Edward, Clift betore 


the select cammitiee of Médical €ducation, in the-House 


ter’s,.and wrote underthe author’s.direction a large share 
of the whole mags. ‘' : 
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leaves, bruise and apply the juice, keeping the juice dried 








I have seen the west and south horizon’almost continually 


} will also 


on. day and night; eight ‘days will-effect a cure. It 
ladicate the warts from the teats of cows, * 





Persigns, and inveterately hostile to each other.—The . 


of Commons. Mr. Clift-was formerly a pupil of Mr. Hun¢. 


| Now 1% @He TIME TO CURE ‘waRTS,—Take green beam 
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